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Even  though  Western  Friends  comprise  a small  group — only  around  3,000 
members  and  maybe  another  two  or  three  thousand  attenders — we  somehow 
manage  to  have  a “global  reach”  when  it  comes  to  our  ministry.  Even  more  remark- 
able is  the  extent  of  Friends’  “hands-on”  involvement  in  our  international  outreach. 

The  work  of  Santa  Monica  (CA)  Friends  in  supporting  the  African  Great  Lakes 
Initiative  (AG LI)  is  a prime  example.  This  outreach  to  the  people  of  Burundi  was 
spearheaded  by  Rachel  Fretz,  a University  of  Southern  California  instructor  who 
has  traveled  to  Africa  in  her  professional  capacity  as  an  ethnographer.  When  she 
decided  to  become  involved  with  AGLI,  she  shared  her  concern  with  Santa  Monica 
Friends,  who  embraced  it  as  their  own. 

To  raise  awareness  about  (as  well  as  funds  for)  AGLI,  Rachel  helped  organize 
African  crafts  fairs,  African  banquets,  and  other  events  that  have  helped  Santa  Monica 
Friends  to  feel  connected  with  what  is  happening  in  Burundi.  The  Meeting  has  also 
hosted  sojourning  African  Friends,  including  Adrien  Niyongabo  (the  Regional  Co- 
ordinator for  AGLI’s  Trauma  Healing  and  Nonviolence  Training)  and  Cassilde 
Ntamamiro  (a  Burundi  nurse  involved  with  the  Burundian  Friends  Women’s  Asso- 
ciation). Rachel  calls  this  work  “reciprocal  ministry”  since  in  helping  our  African 
Friends,  we  have  also  been  ministered  to  and  enriched  by  the  spiritual  gifts  that  they 
offer  us. 

Thanks  to  this  reciprocal  effort,  Quaker  women  in  Burundi  formed  the  Friends 
Women’s  Association,  a project  that  has  enabled  them  to  start  a clinic  for  victims  of 

AIDS. 

This  is  one  of  several  international  projects  with  which  the  Meeting  is  directly 
involved.  Friends  don’t  just  “write  checks”  (although  writing  checks  is  an  important 
part  of  the  work!);  they  also  try  connect  personally  as  well  as  spiritually  with  those 
committed  to  international  outreach. 

Santa  Monica  is  just  one  of  many  Meetings  that  have  reached  out  to  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I hope  that  this  issue  will  encourage  you  and  your  Meeting 
to  get  involved  in  international  outreach,  and  to  share  your  stories. 

I myself  have  just  returned  from  an  intensive  two-week  sojourn  to  Israel/Pales- 
tine. It  was  a powerful  experience,  one  that  is  already  having  a profound  impact  on 
my  life.  I couldn’t  have  undertaken  this  journey  without  the  support  of  my  Meeting 
and  I am  looking  forward  to  sharing  what  I have  learned.  Next  month’s  issue  of 
Friends  Bulletin  will  focus  on  what  Western  Friends  are  doing  to  promote  peace  and 
justice  in  the  Middle  East.  Your  contributions  are  most  welcome!  (The  deadline  is 
December  15.) 

This  is  Friends  Bulletin's,  75th  year,  and  my  eighth  year  serving  as  editor.  During 
my  tenure  as  editor,  I have  tried  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  and  to  make  this 
publication  as  effective  and  meaningful  as  possible.  Besides  expanding  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  magazine,  we  have  published  two  books  and  two  pamphlets  focusing  on 
peacemaking  and  the  work  of  Western  Friends.  But  one  of  the  important  aspects  of 
my  work  as  editor  has  been  a quiet  kind  of  ministry:  listening  to  and  encouraging 
Friends  who  have  concerns  and  leadings.  This  means  reaching  out  to  writers,  peace 
activists,  artists,  musicians,  and  others  and  giving  them  a place  to  express  their  con- 
cerns in  our  magazine.  I call  this  a “ministry  of  encouragement.”  I hope  that  this 
ministry  is  one  that  you  will  support  through  your  prayers,  your  contributions,  and 
your  gifts.  Mutual  encouragement  is  one  of  the  crucial  elements  enabling  us  to  build 
our  Western  Quaker  community. 
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Cycles  of  War,  Ripples  of  Peace 

Walk  across  this  dusty 
courtyard.  Look  up  at  the 
large  sign  with  blue  and  red 
letters:  Friends  Womens  Association 
(FWA).  Enter  the  whitewashed,  cement- 
block  building  and  walk  into  the  waiting 
room  of  the  FWA  clinic.  As  you  sit  down 
on  a folding  chair,  you  notice  a frail,  thin 
woman  leaning  against  the  wall,  her 
sleeping  baby  tied  in  a cloth  on  her  back. 
Sitting  on  the  floor  near  the  one  small 
window,  another  much  older  woman 
dozes,  her  head  dropped  on  her  chest. 
To  the  right,  a door  opens  into  the  clinic 
office  where  a nurse  talks  kindly  to  a 
crying  child  and  her  mother.  To  the  left, 
the  door  stands  ajar  to  a bare  room  where 
a man  is  measuring  brown,  dried  beans 
into  a folded  newspaper  and  hands  them 
to  a hungry-looking  young  girl,  who 


smiles  and  says  “thank  you.”  This  center, 
run  by  the  Burundi  Friends  Women’s 
Association  and  staffed  by  one  nurse,  an 
assistant/accountant,  and  a receptionist/ 
guard,  offers  hope  for  a more  peaceful 
life  in  the  war-torn  remains  of  Kamenge, 
a poverty-stricken  section  of  Bujumbura, 
the  capital  city  of  Burundi.  Especially 
those  war  victims  of  AIDS/HIV  turn  to 
this  clinic  for  counseling,  pain  relief,  and / 
or  a small  gift  of  beans. 

Burundi,  the  country  just  south  of 
Rwanda  in  Central  Africa  (see  map,  p. 
4),  has  been  ravaged  by  war  for  more  than 
three  decades.  The  two  primary  ethnic 
groups,  the  Tutsi  and  Hutu,  have  been 
killing  each  other,  at  first  in  response  to 
colonial  repression  and  later  through  the 
reflexive  actions  that  perpetuate  cycles  of 
violence.  Newspapers  in  the  West  broadly 
announced  the  genocide  that  took  place 
ten  years  ago  in  neighboring  Rwanda, 


when  the  Hutu  majority  indiscriminately 
slaughtered  Tutsis  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  But  the  mirror  image  of  that 
carnage  in  Burundi  remains  largely 
unknown. 

The  people  of  Burundi  have 
experienced  just  as  much  dislocation  and 
trauma  as  Rwandans.  For  example,  there 
is  hardly  a Hutu  family  in  Burundi  that 
has  not  suffered  the  “disappearance”  of 
family  members  and  loved  ones.  After  the 
1972  killing  of  most  Hutu  leaders  and 
educated  persons,  many  parents  have  been 
afraid  to  let  their  children  pursue 
professional  careers  or  become  visible 
through  education  or  church  leadership. 
As  a result,  since  most  of  the  30,000 
Quakers  in  Burundi  are  Hum,  the  Friends 
Yearly  Meeting  was  left  leaderless  for  a 
time.  More  recently,  during  the  1993  war, 
both  Hutu  and  Tutsi  were  killed. 
Repeatedly,  both  Hutu  and  Tutsi  civilians 
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were  tortured  and  slain  by  angry  soldiers 
and/or  by  enraged  rebels  from  the 
opposing  groups.  All  Burundians  continue 
to  suffer  the  aftermath  of  war. 

Fortunately,  a ceasefire  has  been 
declared,  United  Nations  peacekeepers 
are  in  the  country,  and  the  government 
of  Burundi  now  includes  both  Tutsi  and 
Hutu.  However,  the  painful  memories, 
the  loss  of  loved  ones,  and  the  deep 
personal  suffering  and  trauma  still  linger 
to  haunt  people’s  lives. 

Burundi  Women,  Caught  as  Silent 
Partners  in  War 

In  the  cycle  of  war  and  violence, 
Burundi  women  have  been  silent.  They 
say,  and  it  is  true,  that  they  have  not  led 
the  war,  either  by  taking  stances  in  public 
decisions  about  the  Hutu-Tutsi  conflict, 
or  by  joining  the  military.  But  through 
their  compliant  silence,  they  indirectly 
contributed  to  the  wars  that  killed  their 
own  children,  their  brothers,  their 
husbands,  and  friends.  In  turn,  they  suffer 
deeply  because  their  inaction  shapes  them 
into  silent  victims.  Again  and  again, 
women  have  bowed  to  the  cyclic  wars 
occurring  around  them  in  1965,  1972, 
1978,  1988,  and  1993.  Now  many 
children,  young  girls,  and  widows  wander 
alone  in  refugee  camps  or  through  the 
city  streets.  The  married  women  too  live 
with  unshed  tears  for  those  they  have 
lost. 

All  of  these  women  live  with  trauma, 
whether  by  one  or  several  of  the 
following  consequences  of  war.  They  fled 
their  homes. While  escaping,  many 
became  the  target  of  sexual  violence.  On 
the  road,  traveling  with  other  exiles,  they 
saw  babies  sucking  dead  mothers,  but 
overwhelmed  by  tragedy  they  couldn’t 
help.  In  their  hiding  places,  they  saw  their 
sisters  and  mothers  die  during  difficult 
childbirths.  Some  were  forced  to  throw 
their  babies  into  rivers,  in  desperate  hopes 
that  they  would  cross  to  a safer  place  on 
the  other  side.  For  months  or  years, 
women  lived  alone,  separated  from  their 
children  and  husbands  in  different  refugee 
camps,  not  knowing  whether  the  rest  of 
the  family  was  injured,  dead,  or  alive. 

To  survive  in  this  patriarchal  society, 


women  often  must  turn  to  men  and  yield 
to  their  commands  and  desires.  As  a 
result,  these  already  grief-stricken  women 
often  continue  to  suffer  the  more  hidden 
traumas  of  war:  through  sexual  abuse  and 
rape;  through  diseases  from  multiple 
sexual  partners  as  one  after  another  spouse 
died  or  fled;  through  poverty  and  its 
consequential  ill  health;  and  from  diseases 
brought  on  by  repressed  fear  and  rage. 

Listen  to  the  life  story  that  one 
Burundi  woman  tells.  An  older  woman, 
a mother  who  suffers  from  AIDS, 
expresses  her  worries.  “I  feel  bad.  I’ve  lost 
weight.  All  of  my  body  aches  and  I 
suspect  why.  There  was  this  terrible  time 
during  the  war,  when  my  son  was 
captured  by  soldiers  and  taken  to  jail.  I 
felt  there  was  no  way  I could  live  without 
him.  So  I tried  every  scheme  I knew  to 
have  him  back  with  me.  He  was  released, 
but  I paid  with  my  life.  I knew  that 
otherwise  he  was  going  to  die,  so  I did 
it.... Look  at  me.  I used  to  weigh  105  kg 
(231  lbs),  but  now  I weigh  54  kg  now.  I 
have  six  children  at  home.  The  first  girl 
is  in  eighth  grade,  the  second  is  in  sixth 


grade.  We  live  in  a destroyed  house,  that 
has  no  walls,  no  doors. — My  greatest 
problem  is  that  I’m  going  to  die  because 
I tried  to  save  my  son.  But  my  girls  won’t 
survive  after  my  death.  I hope  they  don’t 
get  AIDS.” 

Though  Burundi  life  stories  contain 
different  details,  they  point  to  a common 
theme  of  grief,  worry,  and  lingering  pain. 
Educated  or  illiterate,  well-fed  or 
starving,  dressed  in  bright  cloth  or  in 
tatters,  all  women — both  Hutu  and 
Tutsi — have  experienced  the  repeated 
loss  of  sons,  brothers,  and  husbands,  their 
anchors  in  a patriarchal  world.  And  they 
have  lost  their  allies  too,  their  daughters, 
sisters,  and  mothers.  The  silent  grief  has 
burrowed  itself  into  their  bodies  and 
hearts,  trapped  there  by  the  necessity  to 
repress  their  pain,  anguish,  and 
frustration,  to  stifle  their  cries  of  fear  and 
rage.  War  destroys  all,  especially  in  this 
decades-long  conflict  that  has  turned 
former  friends  against  each  other.  The 
traditional  networks  of  neighboring 
women,  those  ties  that  helped  them  in 
difficult  moments  over  the  years,  have 
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been  shattered  by  suspicion  and 
bitterness.  Thus,  many  women  have  no 
voice,  no  means  of  sharing  and 
unburdening  themselves  of  their  trauma. 
Many  stories  remain  untold. 

American  Quakers  Respond 
to  African  Friends 

The  African  Great  Lakes  Initiative 
(AG LI)  of  Friends  Peace  Teams  is  a direct 
response  to  the  cries  for  help  in 
Central  Africa.  In  particular, 

AGLI  projects  began  in  answer 
to  requests  from  Friends  in  the 
African  Great  Lakes  region 
(Uganda,  Rwanda,  Burundi, 

Eastern  Congo,  Tanzania,  and 
Kenya).  David  Zarembka,  the 
coordinator  of  AGLI,  first 
traveled  with  other  American 
Quakers  through  this  region,  in 
January  1999,  simply  to  find  out 
if  African  Friends  needed  any 
assistance  in  the  face  of,  and  in 
the  aftermath  of,  war.  The  answer 
was:  Please  help.  African  Friends 
felt  as  if  the  rest  of  the  world — 
including  Quakers  from  other 
countries — had  forgotten  them.  They 
pleaded  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  the 
effects  of  war,  and  in  learning  methods 
of  peace-making.  Thus,  AGLI  initiated 
several  projects  aimed  at  healing  trauma 
and  building  a world  based  on  equality 
and  peace.  AGLI  has  conducted 
“Alternatives  to  Violence  Project”  (AVP) 
workshops,  and  also  has  initiated 
community  trauma  healing  workshops, 
called  “Healing  and  Rebuilding  our 
Communities.”  And,  AGLI  is  now 
sponsoring  the  “Friends  Women’s 
Association”  (FWA)  in  Burundi. 

For  several  years  now,  the  Friends  of 
Santa  Monica  (CA)Meeting  have 
supported — actively  and  directly — this 
AGLI  work,  in  particular  the  yearnings 
for  peace  among  Burundi  women.  The 
plight  of  women  is  taking  a new  turn,  in 
part  through  the  prayers  and  financial 
contributions  of  Santa  Monica  Meeting. 
In  particular  SMM  Friends  have 
supported — both  spiritually  and 
financially — my  leadings  to  work  with 
African  women.  And  so,  through  my 


work,  SMM  has  helped  start  two 
women’s  projects  in  Burundi. 

First,  in  2001, 1 traveled  to  Burundi 
to  do  healing  workshops  with  women. 
Drawing  on  several  resources — my 
training  in  various  forms  of  energy  healing 
in  California,  my  academic  research  on 
African  storytelling,  and  my  years  of 
living  closely  with  the  women  of  several 
African  villages — I developed  a healing 
process  that  combines  healing  touch 


activities  with  storytelling  about  traumatic 
experiences.  Through  telling  stories  and 
doing  silent  touch  and  meditation, 
women  begin  to  transform  their  repressed 
memories.  And  the  Burundi  women  still 
continue  to  meet  in  “Circles  of  Sisters” 
that  I began.  In  these  volunteer,  non- 
funded  workshops  held  in  Friends 
churches,  women  gather  to  share  what 
they’re  learning  about  creating  peace. 
They  do  healing  touch,  they  tell  personal 
stories,  they  offer  basic  nutritional  and 
health  lessons,  and  they  talk.  Always  they 
eat  a simple  meal  together.  In  these 
everyday  womanly  ways,  they  encourage 
each  other  to  continue  healing  their 
trauma  and  to  envision  a Burundi  at 
peace. 

Second,  in  2002,  1 initiated  a new 
AGLI  pilot  program:  “A  Reciprocal 
Ministry.”  Santa  Monica  Friends  became 
the  first  meeting  to  explore  this  exchange 
between  a Burundi  Friend  and  an 
American  Friend.  The  program  aims  to 
create  deep  bonds  between  Burundi  and 
American  Friends,  as  both  participate  in 
each  other’s  cultural  and  spiritual  lives. 


(See  “Reciprocal  Ministry”  in  Friends 
Bulletin,  January  2003.)  Once  again, 
SMM  meeting  supported  my  leading  to 
work  with  women.  We  invited  Cassilde 
Ntamamiro,  a Burundi  nurse  and  Friend, 
to  be  the  guest  of  Santa  Monica  Meeting, 
to  live  among  us,  and  to  share  in  the  daily 
activities  of  our  lives.  She  also  visited 
AIDS  clinics  and  audited  an  ethnography 
course  I taught  at  UCLA.  After  her  six 
weeks  here,  I returned  with  her  to 
Burundi  where  I gave  a talk 
at  a national  conference  on 
trauma  as  well  as  offered 
workshops  on  healing  touch 
for  Quaker  women.  But  most 
significantly,  I witnessed  the 
birth  of  an  innovative  women’s 
project:  “The  Friends 

Women’s  Association.” 

Burundi  Women  Speak  and 
Act  for  Peace 

What  is  now  the  Friends 
Women’s  Association  grew 
out  of  the  vision  of  a group  of 
women  from  the  Evangelical 
Friends  Church  in  Burundi.  In  the 
summer  of  2002,  when  Cassilde  and  I 
returned  to  Burundi,  we  were  invited  to 
participate  in  their  meetings.  As  these 
Friends  discussed  what  to  do  about  the 
AIDS/HIV  crisis,  they  not  only  voiced 
the  yearning  of  Burundi  women  for 
peaceful  and  healthful  ways  of  living,  but 
they  also  united — in  an  animated  and 
Spirit-led  meeting — to  address 
immediately  these  effects  of  war  on 
women.  They  talked  openly  about  the 
AIDS/HIV  epidemic  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  They  expressed  their 
anguish  about  the  incessant  war  and 
social  unrest  that  has  aggravated  the 
situation.  They  worried  that  returning 
soldiers  might  contribute  to  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  And  they  wondered  how 
to  mend  the  disrupted  family  and  other 
social  networks  that  used  to  provide 
support  for  the  ill.  Yes,  they  said,  being 
infected  carries  social  stigma.  Women 
feel  alone  and  ashamed  as  they  deal 
with  the  disease. 

That  very  weekend,  in  a lively  and 
miraculously  inspired  meeting,  these 
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Burundi  Friends  formed  a committee  to 
deal  with  war-ravaged  women, 
particularly  those  affected  with  AIDS/ 
HIV.  Subsequently,  in  the  fall  of  2002, 
the  Friends  Women’s  Association  was 
formed  with  a governing  board  of  eight 
women.  The  association  has  the 
specific  purpose  of  empowering  women. 
It  intends  to  break  the  silence  around 
AIDS/HIV  and  other  war  traumas,  to 
create  a space  for  support  and  healing, 
and  to  form  those  bonds  that  nurture 
peace. The  FWA  has  two  primary 
activities  on  which  it  focuses  its 
resources:  treatment  of  HIV/AIDS  and 
health  education  workshops,  both 
linked  to  discussion  of  peace. 

The  health  clinic  was  established 
in  September  2003  in  Kamenge,  a poor 
area  in  Bujumbura.  The  clinic  is  open 
every  weekday  morning  and  serves 
women  and  men  of  all  ages  with  a wide 
range  of  illnesses  and  injuries,  not  just 
AIDS/HIV.  The  clinic  staff  includes 
the  nurse,  an  accountant  who  also  works 
as  an  assistant  counselor,  and  a young 
man  who  functions  as  receptionist  and 
guard.  Currently,  Cassilde  Ntamamiro 
works  in  the  clinic  and  leads  some 
workshops  there,  with  the  assistance  of 
other  women  from  FWA.  The  clinic 
provides  AIDS/HIV  education, 
counseling,  and  treatment  of  symptoms, 
and  encourages  and  provides  testing. 
Because  the  clinic  population  is  very 
poor  and  suffers  from  trauma  and  a wide 
range  of  illnesses,  the  staff  spends  much 
time  in  counseling. 

In  addition  to  helping  these  women 
who  arrive  at  the  clinic,  FWA  expands 
its  outreach  through  workshops  in  other 
parts  of  the  city  and  throughout  the 
countryside.  Members  of  FWA  have 
conducted  educational  workshops  for 
women  in  Gitega,  Mutaho,  Rohero, 
Nyarurambi,  Buterere,  and  Kabuguzo.  In 
these  sessions,  women  gather  in  a circle 
to  share  their  hopes,  fears,  experiences, 
and  questions  about  AIDS/HIV.  The 
work  of  transformation  begins  by  trusting 
each  other  as  they  tell  their  stories  about 
friends,  family,  and  neighbors  whose  lives 
have  become  painful  and  secretive  due  to 
this  illness.  Then  the  women  are  invited 
to  ask  questions:  Where  does  AIDS/HIV 


come  from?  What  are  its  symptoms? 
What  can  we  do  about  this  illness? 
Sometimes  a woman  in  the  group  con- 
fides that  she  is  HIV  positive. 

FWA  is  already  achieving  re- 
markable results  and  is  having  a profound 
effect  on  people’s  lives.  Women  say  they 
feel  more  hopeful  about  preparing  their 
children  for  life  in  postwar  Burundi. 
They  are  reclaiming  their  traditional  roles 
as  inspired  older  sisters,  mothers, 
grandmothers  and  elders  who  teach  the 
next  generation  of  women  about  sexuality 


and  women’s  responsibilities.  With  more 
open  talk  about  AIDS/HIV,  some  women 
say  they  are  allaying  their  fears,  both 
about  getting  AIDS  and  also  about 
providing  care  for  victims  of  this  disease. 
FWA  envisions  a reunited  community  of 
Hutu  and  Tutsi  women,  living  side  by  side 
and  working  together  to  create  a healthful 
and  peaceful  country. 

Western  Friends  and  African  Friends: 
a Call-and-Response  Song  of  Peace 

The  Friends  Women’s  Association 
wants  to  expand  its  work.  Clearly  these 
FWA  women  have  heard  the  call  to 


heal  and  educate  others.  They  answer 
that  call  every  day,  moment  by  moment, 
through  one  small  gesture  or  word  at  a 
time.  And  thus  theyjoin  the  increasing 
number  of  Burundians  who  are  trans- 
forming the  decades-long  cycle  of 
violence  into  an  ever-widening  ripple 
of  peace.  Led  by  the  Spirit,  FWA  plans 
to  increase  the  staff  in  order  to  keep 
the  clinic  open  more  hours  each  day 
and  to  treat  many  more  people.  The 
board  also  has  decided  to  add  many 
more  health  education  workshops  this 
coming  year,  to  be  conducted  through- 
out the  countryside.  To  do  so,  FWA 
must  train  additional  women  as 
caregivers  and  counselors  for  the  clinic, 
as  well  as  train  leaders  for  the 
workshops  in  the  countryside. 

In  keeping  with  this  call,  AGLI  of 
Friends  Peace  Teams  sends  out  an 
invitation  to  you  to  enter  this  dialogue 
of  peace  between  American  and  African 
Friends.  How?  You  can  pray.  You  can 
send  funds.  You  can  contribute  your 
expertise.  FWA  is  seeking  at  least 
$27,000  to  finance  its  work  and 
planned  expansion  during  the  twelve- 
month  period  beginning  in  September 
2004.  Thus  far,  in  response  to 
Cassilde  Ntamamiro’s  recent  tour  of  the 
United  States,  AGLI  has  received 
several  thousand  dollars.  Though 
AGLI  is  abundantly  grateful  for  these 
funds,  the  Friends  Women’s  Association 
clearly  needs  much  more.  Donations  of 
every  size,  no  matter  how  large  or  small, 
are  welcome — and  vital.  Ten  dollars 
finances  one  woman’s  participation  in 
a two-day  HIV/AIDS  workshop. 
Twenty-five  dollars  pays  for  food 
supplements  for  patients  for  one  week. 
Fifty  dollars  provides  medicine  for  the 
clinic  for  one  week.  A hundred  dollars 
pays  the  clinic’s  rent  for  one  month. 

The  dialogue  of  peace  between 
African  and  American  Friends  seems  to 
me  like  a call-and-response  chorus.  As 
one  group  sings  more  clearly  and 
enthusiastically,  the  other  one  responds 
more  heartily.  After  awhile,  it’s  no 
longer  clear  who  leads  and  who 
answers.  It  doesn’t  matter,  because 
together  we  swell  our  voices  in  God’s 
song  of  peace. □ 
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Helping  African  Women  with  AIDS1  A Hrst-h  and  Keport 

b lj  Oassilde  f\|t  amamiro 

Burundi  Yearly  Meeting 


[ “God  has  led  me  through  many  difficult  situ- 
ations, ” observes  Cassilde.  She  credits  God 
with  helping  her  to  go  to  school  and  become 
literate — a rare  achievement  in  Burundi, 
where  over  80%  of  women  cannot  read  or 
write.  After  graduating  from  high  school, 
Cassilde  was  accepted  into  the  Great  Lakes 
School  of  Theology.  For  the  past  20  years  she 
has  worked  as  a nurse.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
help  of  Friends,  she  is  following  her  leading 
to  help  women  suffering  from  AIDS.  She  is 
both  the  Coordinator  of  Friends  Womens  As- 
sociation and  also  the  nurse  in  the  clinic.  For 
more  information  about  FWA,  read  “Em- 
powering Women  for  Peace” by  Rachel Fretz 
on  p.  2.  — Editor .] 

Deep  in  my  heart,  I’ve  been  carrying 
a heavy  burden  of  trauma,  a burden 
of  not  knowing  what  to  do  because  “it’s 
too  much”:  too  many  deaths  due  to  war 
and  the  ravages  of  AIDS,  and  too  much 
deadly  silence,  especially  among  women. 

I often  think  of  my  sister  Angelique 
and  her  husband  Basile,  and  how  they 
both  died  of  AIDS. 

One  Sunday  Basile  took  me  aside  and 
confessed  his  terrible  secret:  “Cassy,  I have 
to  tell  you:  I have  AIDS.  You’re  the  one 
I want  to  tell  this  thing.  When  I came 
back  in  Burundi,  I planned  to  care  for 
my  brother’s  children.  I was  hoping  to 
finish  the  house  I’m  building,  so  that  they 
could  live  in  it  and  then  I could  send  the 
children  to  school.  Now  I feel  a very  big 
pain  in  my  chest  and  my  breathing  is  very 
painful.  I want  you  to  take  my  car  out  of 
here,  because  I don’t  want  people  to  know 
that  I’m  around.  I need  to  be  alone.” 
When  it  came  my  turn  to  speak,  I 
tried  to  pretend  that  I was  not  shocked, 
that  I was  strong,  but  all  I could  think  of 
saying  was  something  like,  “Thank  you 
for  telling  me.” 

Days  later,  my  sister  Angelique  called 
asking  me  to  take  her  to  the  hospital 
because  of  another  problem  with  her 
pregnancy.  We  had  never  talked  together 
about  AIDS  before,  but  finally,  in  her 
hospital  bed,  she  told  me:  “Cassy,  I know 


why  this  has  happened  to  me.  Basile  and 
I have  contracted  the  affliction.” 

I searched  hard  to  figure  out  what 
to  respond.  At  the  time,  I was  not  trained 
in  conducting  an  AIDS  counseling 
session,  so  I finally  said:  “AIDS  is  one  of 
many  other  sicknesses.  Many  people  will 
be  dying  tomorrow  with  malaria  and  by 
car  accidents.  Now  that  I know,  I will 
help  you  to  feel  better.  Nobody  will  be 
able  to  tell  the  cause  of  his  death.” 

In  our  society,  AIDS  is  a disease  that 
no  one  wants  to  talk  about,  or  admit  to. 
It’s  a burden  that  we  carry  silently  in  our 
hearts. 

AIDS  as  a Women’s  Crisis 

Burundi  officials  report  that  15%  of 
the  population  has  AIDS.  But  since  the 
country  has  been  at  war  for  more  than  a 
decade,  the  figures  probably  are  much 
higher.  Women  have  become  infected  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  women  lack  information  about 
AIDS  transmission,  or  basic  knowledge 
about  health  care.  Why?  Many  women 
in  Burundi  cannot  read.  Their  parents 
don’t  have  funds  to  send  their  children  to 
school;  and  if  they  do,  it’s  usually  only 
enough  to  educate  sons  so  that  they  can 
continue  the  family  name  and  resources. 
As  a result,  over  80%  of  women  in 
Burundi  are  illiterate. 

Secondly,  the  wars  have  turned  many 
women  into  sexual  targets.  As  refugees 
escaping  and  living  in  camps,  many 
become  victims  of  their  presumed 
protectors  who  take  sexual  advantage  of 
them.  Other  women  experience  rape  and 
sexual  assaults  by  night  assailants  and 
roving  rebels. 

Because  of  the  social  stigma,  women 
with  AIDS  must  hide  their  disease. 
Unfortunately,  even  the  church  stigmatizes 
those  with  AIDS  because  religious  leaders 
view  AIDS  to  be  the  consequence  of  sinful 
behavior  and  of  promiscuity. 

Finally,  poverty  is  another  factor. 
Women  sometimes  have  to  turn  to  men 


who  promise  money  or  protection, 
particularly  if  they  have  lost  their 
husbands  and  sons  during  the  war.  We 
hear  many  women  saying:  “We  prefer  to 
die  tomorrow  from  AIDS,  rather  than 
dying  today  from  hunger  by  refusing  the 
offers  we’re  given  for  food.” 

Daily  Rounds  at  the  FWA  Clinic 

For  the  past  few  years,  I have  been 
working  at  the  FWA  clinic,  helping 
women  with  AIDS.  My  day’s  work 
begins  around  8 a.m.The  young  man  who 
is  our  guard  greets  me  with  the 
traditional  “ amahorof  meaning  “peace.” 
We  need  a man  here  because  in  this 
patriarchal  culture,  a man  needs  to  be  part 
of  one’s  enterprise  at  least  for  security 
reasons.  The  clinic,  like  other  houses  in 
Kamenge,  felt  the  impact  of  war — 
mortars  and  bullets.  This  suburb  of 
Bujumbura,  one  of  the  most  destroyed  by 
fighting,  stands  as  a visual  reminder  of 
the  last  eleven  years  of  war  between  the 
rebels  and  the  army.  The  clinic  is  one  of 
the  nicest  buildings,  but  it  still  needs  some 
repairs  to  meet  the  health  care  standards. 

Each  I regularly  treat  many  op- 
portunistic diseases  related  to  AIDS/HIV 
and  to  general  health,  among  them 
malaria,  digestive  troubles  such  as 
diarrhea  and  worms,  coughs  and  colds, 
pain  and  fever.  I also  give  blood  tests  for 
AIDS/HIV  and  teach  basic  health 
principles.  I offer  birth  control  assistance. 

In  one  room  of  the  clinic,  we  have  a 
little  shop.  We  sell  dry  beans,  sugar,  rice, 
manioc  flour,  complete  cream  flour,  soap 
bars,  and  candies.  From  the  small  financial 
gains  that  we  earn,  we  then  can  afford  to 
give  some  basic  food  to  our  hungry  AIDS 
clients.  Because  the  number  of  shoppers 
from  the  neighborhood  is  increasing, 
we’re  hoping  for  a donation  to  increase 
the  shop  assets.  We  want  to  help  more 
AIDS  patients. 

Today  I’m  expecting  ten  women  or 
more,  depending  on  whether  or  not  there 
are  newcomers.  My  first  patient  is  a 
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woman,  33  years  old.  She  looks  skinny 
and  worried.  On  her  forehead,  I see 
many  papules.  She  is  coughing  a lot.  I 
say:  “Welcome;  please  have  a seat.”  She 
sits  down,  puts  her  right  hand  under 
her  chin  as  if  she  wants  to  prevent  her 
head  from  falling  of  her  neck,  an 
indicator  that  she  is  not  physically  or 
morally  strong. 

“ How  are  you  doing  today?”  I ask. 

A middle-aged  woman  arrives  and 
speaks  briefly,  directly:  “I’m  a widow.  I 
care  for  my  mother  who  is  sick.  My 
daughter  lives  with  me  too.  I know  she 
has  AIDS,  but  she  refuses  to  go  to  clin- 
ics and  she’s  not  taking  any  medicine.  I 
worry  for  her.... And  I don’t  know  in  what 
way  you  can  help  me.” 

A seventeen-year-old  girl  arrives 
with  a swollen  black  eye.  Somebody  had 
beaten  her  during  the  night.  She 
confides:  “We’re  abused  by  those  who 
want  to  have  sex  with  us.  We  don’t  choose 
our  partners.  They  force  us.  If  we  refuse, 


we’re  beaten.  Sometimes  they  don’t  pay  us 
the  500  F [Burundian  Francs,  approx.  75 
cents]  they  promised — but  instead — a slap.” 
A sixteen-year-old  girl,  complaining 
of  stomachache,  comes  for  medicine. 
Talking  between  repressed  sobs,  she 
explains:  “I  came  down  to  Bujumbura 
at  the  age  of  eight.  I was  born  in  Ngozi, 
north  of  Burundi.  I couldn’t  go  to  school 
because  while  I was  in  first  grade,  my 
mother  died.  We  were  living  crowded 
in  a refugee  camp  in  the  Congo.  A 
woman  brought  me  to  this  town  to  help 
her  care  tor  her  new  baby.  I hoped  she 
would  pay  me,  but  she  didn’t  give  me  a 
penny.  I moved  trom  family  to  family, 
from  place  to  place.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  I became  pregnant  from  the 
houseboy.  People  advised  me  to  have 
family  planning  shots  and  I accepted. 
Would  you  help  me  get  those  now?  I 
miss  my  mother  a lot.  I don’t  want  to 
have  children  to  take  care  of.  Myself,  I 
am  a child.  This  is  the  reason  I decided 


Sojourning  with 
An  African  friend 
alifornia 

b ]rene  Webb 

^)an\.a  Momca  {CL Ad  Meeting 

Rachel  Fretz  and  I,  of  Santa  Monica 
Meeting,  and  Cassilde  Ntamamiro  of 
Burundi  Yearly  Meeting  joined  together 
for  a few  weeks  this  summer  to  travel  on 
a Quaker  “Sojourn”  around  the  state  of 
California.  It  was  a trip  to  remember!  We 
were  partially  financed  by  the  Alice 
Herman  Fund,  a bequest  left  to  our 
Meeting  to  fund  spiritual  sojourns  by 
Quakers.  Our  journey  was  a spiritual  and 
a practical  one. 

The  main  goal  of  the  trip  was  to 
introduce  our  Quaker  friend  Cassilde  to 
as  many  American  Quakers  as  possible, 
so  that  they  could  learn  about  the  work 
being  done  by  women  in  the  African 
Great  Lakes  country,  Burundi  (right  next 
to  Rwanda)  where  war  between  ethnic 
groups  has  been  raging  since  1962.  A 
small  group  of  Quaker  women  has 


decided  to  step  up  and  witness  to  the  fact 
that  women  can  have  a role  in  creating 
peace. 

The  Friends  Women’s  Association 
(FWA)  of  Burundi  was  formed  two  years 
ago  in  the  capital  city  of  Bujumbura.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  empower  women  to 
break  the  silence  about  the  traumas  of 
the  war  and  the  spread  of  HIV/AIDS. 
The  FWA’s  work  is  twofold:  they  run  a 
clinic  focusing  on  helping  people  with 
AIDS/HIV  and  other  health  related 
issues;  and  they  run  workshops 
throughout  the  country  to  help  women 
learn  more  about  their  options  for  peace 
and  health.  This  is  done  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Quaker  organization, 
Friends  Peace  Teams. 

Rachel  Fretz  is  the  clerk  of  the 
African  Great  Lakes  Initiative  (AG LI)  of 
Friends  Peace  Team  (FPT).  She  is  the 
representative  from  the  Pacific  YM  to  the 
FPT  Board  of  Directors.  She  has  been 
to  Africa  many  times  and  was  in  Burundi 
at  the  birth  of  the  FWA.  Cassilde 
Ntamamiro  is  a highly  educated  woman 
who  has  been  a head  nurse  in  Burundi 
for  many  years.  She  has  made  the  decision 
to  devote  herself  to  the  work  of  the 
FWA,  especially  focusing  on  the  clinic. 


to  give  my  back  son  to  his  father.  I wish 
you’d  take  me  home  with  you.  I’d  work 
for  you  and  you  could  give  me  food.” 

I wished  I could  help,  but  my  home 
is  already  filled  with  relatives  who  lost 
their  houses  and  parents  due  to  the  war. 

How  You  Can  Help 

The  Friends  Women’s  Association 
isn’t  just  for  Quaker  women  in  Burundi. 
We’re  also  trying  to  help  other  women 
as  they  deal  with  the  wounds  of  war. 
We  will  do  the  work.  But  we  need  your 
prayers  and  your  financial  support. 
Please  listen  deeply  to  these  stories,  hear 
these  cries  for  help,  and  answer.  You 
can  send  funds  for  the  Friends  Women’s 
Association  by  writing  to  the  African 
Great  Lakes  Initiative  of  the  Friends 
Peace  Teams,  3031  Laclede  Station 
Road,  St  Louis,  MO  63143;  or  call  314- 
645-0336  or  send  an  email  to 
davidzarembka@juno.com.  □ 


She  came  to  Santa  Monica  in  the  summer 
of 2002,  in  a reciprocal  ministry  exchange 
where  she  learned  more  about  how  HIV/ 
AIDS  is  treated  in  America.  At  the  same 
time  we  learned  what  it  was  like  to  be  a 
Quaker  in  a war-torn  country  where 
killings  explode  at  a moment’s  notice.  She 
told  us  that  the  Quakers  of  the  African 
Great  Lakes  area  thought  that  they  had 
been  forgotten  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

During  Cassilde’s  first  visit  she  told 
us  about  the  situation  in  Burundi  and 
Rwanda;  how  the  Hutu  and  Tutsi  began 
fighting  in  the  60s,  and  how  the  entire 
area  is  suffering  from  post  traumatic 
stress  syndrome.  We  learned  of  Quaker 
brothers  and  sisters  far  away  who  thought 
the  world  had  forgotten  them.  Many  of 
us  were  incredibly  moved  and  wanted  to 
DO  something.  When  Cassilde  went 
back  to  Burundi,  I couldn’t  get  her  or 
her  people  out  of  my  mind.  I began  to 
find  myself  devoting  time,  money  and 
energy  to  the  vision  of  publicizing  and 
supporting  this  amazing  group  of  Quaker 
women  in  any  way  I could.  The  spirit 
has  moved  me  to  break  out  of  my 
narrowly  focused  life  here  in  LA,  where 
I primarily  spend  my  time  working  in  the 
film  business,  playing  with  my  children 
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at  the  beach,  riding  horses  and  reading 
books. 

Santa  Monica  Meeting  formed  an  ad 
hoc  committee  to  our  Peace  and  Social 
Action  Group  focused  on  supporting  the 
FWA.  We  send  money  regularly  to  the 
Burundi  FWA.  Even  though  there  are  so 
many  worthy  organizations  in  the  US  and 
abroad  that  need  support,  we  have  made 
the  Quakers  of  Burundi  a priority  for  us. 

Rachel,  Cassilde,  and  the  other 
women  of  the  FWA  and  I wanted  to  keep 
the  connection  going.  Rachel  and  I 
brainstormed  while  taking  long  walks  on 
the  beach  in  Santa  Monica.  We  emailed 
Cassilde  and  Dave  Zarembka, 
coordinators  of  AGLI  and  Friends 
Peace  Teams.  We  envisioned  a plan  to 
travel  to  different  Quaker  Meetings  in 
California,  telling  people  about  this 
work  and  getting  them  to  join  us  in 
financially  and  spiritually  supporting 
the  FWA.  With  the  help  of  many 
people  in  our  Meeting,  we  developed  a 
brochure,  put  together  an  itinerary,  and 
made  a presentation  to  the  Alice 
Flerman  Committee  to  request  seed 
money.  Our  roles  developed  over  time: 
Rachel  was  to  be  the  person  who 
developed  the  brochure.  My  job  became 
the  organizer.  I made  calls  to  people 
all  over  the  state,  who  referred  me  to 
more  people.  Miraculously,  potlucks 
and  Adult  Ed  meetings  started 
sprouting  up.  Cassilde  flew  to  America 
in  mid-July  2004,  spent  time  at  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting  and  then  flew  to 
the  West  Coast  to  begin  our  sojourn 
around  California. 

At  the  actual  events  Rachel  gave  the 
background  and  introduced  Cassilde  to 
the  group.  She  also  displayed  and  sold 
beautiful  African  crafts  and  clothes  as  a 
fundraiser.  Cassilde  shared  her 
experiences  and  told  the  true  stories  of 
the  tragic  events  occurring  in  the  African 
Great  Lakes  District,  including  Burundi, 
Rwanda,  the  Congo  and  Uganda.  I made 
the  final  arrangements  and  contacts,  got 
directions,  drove  most  of  the  time, 
collected  donations  and  found  us  places 
to  stay  for  free. 

It  all  worked  out  beyond  our  hopes 
and  dreams.  Our  visits  with  Quakers  in 
Santa  Monica,  Berkeley,  at  PYM  in 


Watsonville,  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
Pasadena  included  Meeting  for  Worship, 
fellowship,  wonderful  meals,  and 
incredibly  profound  and  deep  sharing  on 
the  part  of  Cassilde  and  others.  We  had 
many  tears  and  many  expressions  of  joy 
and  gratitude  during  our  gatherings.  We 
all  found  ourselves  connecting  to  God  and 
to  each  other  on  a deeper  level  than  we 
could  have  imagined.  The  sense  of 
community  was  breathtaking.  Spending 
time  with  all  of  those  like-minded  people 
over  the  two  weeks  was  a joy  and  a 
blessing.  Sharing  with  intelligent,  deeply 
caring  people  who  have  an  interest  in 
Africa  and  the  world  outside  of  America 
was  life-changing. 

Since  I am  relatively  new  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  I especially  liked 
connecting  to  Quakers  at  other  meetings 
around  the  West.  Worship  sharing  with 
such  people  as  George  Millikan,  Karen 
Street,  “Bick,”  Don  and  Elizabeth  of 
Berkeley  Meeting;  and  Shelley 
Tanenbaum  and  others  of  Strawberry 
Creek  Meeting;  Chuck  and  Susie  Atlee, 
Henriette  Groot  and  Phyllis  and  Bill 
Davies  of  San  Luis  Obispo  Meeting; 
Vanita  Blum  and  her  family  from  San 
Francisco  Meeting;  Sandy  Kicklighter, 
Maureen  O’Sullivan  and  many  others  at 
Orange  Grove  Meeting — all  made  the 
trip  into  a spiritual  experience.  The 


support  of  people  from  all  these 
Meetings  gave  me  such  a feeling  of  hope 
for  the  world! 

I see  that  this  is  just  the  beginning 
of  our  journey.  Now  that  I’ve  found  this 
leading,  I know  that  I need  to  continue 
forward.  If  I don’t  I will  be  disappointed 
in  myself.  I see  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  a 
lifelong  dream  to  be  of  service — to  make 
a difference  in  the  world.  My  challenge 
will  be  to  balance  the  necessity  of  making 
a living  and  supporting  my  family,  and 
helping  to  keep  the  connection  going 
between  the  Quakers  of  Burundi  and 
their  American  family. 

We’re  asking  many  others  to  join  us, 
so  that  they  can  have  the  blessing  of 
being  involved  in  this  work.  We’re 
beginning  to  plan  a trip  to  Burundi  next 
June.  A group  of  us  will  be  able  to  see 
firsthand  what  has  been  done  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  support  Quaker 
women  pursuing  peace  and  health  in  this 
war-torn  land.  We’re  thinking  about 
making  a video  of  our  trip  and  using  it  to 
show  more  Americans  what’s  going  on 
over  there.  It’s  definitely  time  for  a large 
group  of  American  Friends  to  connect  to 
the  Light  and  help  spread  it  like  a giant 
rainbow  from  here  to  Africa. 

Please  contact  me  by  phone  310-394- 
9024  or  email,  Pandora.house@verizon.net 
if  you’d  like  to  get  involved.  □ 


friends  for  Lesbian,  (jay,  F)isexual,  Transgender  and 

Queer  Concerns  is... 

/\  community  of  Quakers  of  diverse  sexual  orientations  and  genders 
who  believe  that  our  spirituality  and  sexuality  are  not  only  reconciled, 

but  divinely  intertwined... 

Join  us  for  a weekend  of  worship,  rest,  fellowship  and  renewal 

f LG5TQC  Midwinter  Gathering  200? 

“Spiritual  Work  at  the  {C_dge  of  Qe rta inty” 
(jhost  Kanch  (Conference  (Center 
Ahicjuiu,  N e w Mexico 
Teh.  1 8-1  I , 200? 

F or  registration  materials: 

M W Go5@liotmail.com 

FLGC,  c/o  C janta  Re  Monthly  Mooting  of  Friends, 

6^0  C.anyon  Rd.,  Ganta  Fc,  NM  8/^Oi. 

Phone:  ^ 05 fl  5-7  2.4  I . Wobsite:  httpv^/f  Igbtqc.  quaker.org 
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Quaker  Peace  Center  staff.  L to  R:  AntheaNefdt , Carla  Dietzel,  Martin  Struthmann , Nokuthula  Mbete,  Avril 
Knott-Craig,  Zukiswa  Dlelembe,  Elvira  Ford,  Jason  Davids,  Antonio  van  der  Rheede,  Derek  Daniels. 


Quaker  f* eace  w orlc 

Alive  and  Well 
in  5°uth  Af  rica 

Stephen  Matcliett 

,San  H rancisco  (0A)  Meeting 

During  a trip  to  South  Africa  earlier 
this  year,  I briefly  visited  the  Quaker 
Peace  Centre  in  Cape  Town.  It  sits  on  a 
residential  street  in  the  suburb  of 
Mowbray,  across  the  street  from  the 
meeting  house  of  Cape  Western  Monthly 
Meeting. 

The  Peace  Centre  traces  its 
beginnings  to  the  brutal  waning  years  of 
South  Africa’s  apartheid  regime  in  the 
1980s,  and  to  Quaker  efforts  against  the 
forced  removal  of  whole  communities 
that  was  a part  of  the  minority 
government’s  draconian  racial 
segregation  scheme.  Once  begun,  this 
work  spread  into  other  areas  of  need,  and 
today  the  Centre,  with  a staff  of  about 
20,  is  involved  in  programs  addressing  a 
host  of  issues,  including  gender  equality, 
gun  violence,  community  development, 
youth  empowerment  and  peace 
education.  The  thread  that  binds  these 
varied  projects  together  is  a focus  on 
mediation  and  other  forms  of  nonviolent 
conflict  resolution.  Respect  for  the 
individuals  on  all  sides  of  conflict  is  a 
central  animating  principle  of  the  work, 
reflected  in  the  Centre’s  motto,  “Peace  Is 
A Group  Effort.” 

While  the  defeat  of  apartheid  and 
the  holding  of  the  country’s  first 
democratic  elections  in  1994  were  a huge 
victory  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice, 
these  landmark  achievements  did  not  end 
the  divisions  in  South  African  society,  nor 
have  the  changes  in  the  political  landscape 
necessarily  altered  the  material 
circumstances  of  the  poor.  Thus  the 
Peace  Centre’s  witness  and  work  continue 
to  fill  an  important  need. 

During  my  visit  last  spring,  staff 
member  Martin  Struthmann  drove  me  to 
see  one  of  the  Centre’s  urban  agriculture 
projects,  in  the  nearby  Nyanga  township. 
The  townships  around  Cape  Town  are 
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home  to  over  one  million  people,  more 
than  a third  of  whom  lack  formal 
housing.  Unemployment  and  poverty  are 
pervasive,  along  with  crime  and  a host 
of  other  related  social  ills.  The  Nyanga 
garden,  located  inside  the  fenced 
compound  of  an  apostolic  church,  is  one 
of  at  least  three  like  it  that  the  Centre 
has  helped  start  in  other  townships  too 
far  flung  for  us  to  visit  in  the  time  we 
had.  All  are  demonstration  projects, 
where  local  residents  obtain  seed  and 
learn  cultivation  methods  they  can  use  to 
grow  produce  at  home,  and  participants 
without  access  to  a cultivable  yard  tend 
their  own  plots  there  as  well.  In  either 
case,  the  vegetables  produced  contribute 
to  a fresher,  more  affordable  and  healthier 
food  supply  than  would  otherwise  be 
conveniently  available  in  these  sprawling 
districts.  The  Nyanga  garden,  Martin 
explained,  is  also  a center  for  community- 
building, and  he  showed  me  a set  of  rooms 
on  the  church  grounds  that  get  used  for 
training  in  nonviolent  conflict  resolution 
skills,  and  education  about  preventing 
HIV  and  other  sexually  transmitted 
diseases.  The  first  of  these,  as  I 
mentioned,  is  central  to  all  aspects  of  the 
Peace  Centre’s  work.  The  second,  in  light 
of  South  Africa’s  high  HIV  infection 
rate,  is  seen  there  today  as  a required 
component  of  any  conscientious 
community  development  effort. 


On  the  way  to  Nyanga,  Martin  told 
me  about  situations  in  the  community 
which  sometimes  call  upon  the  mediation 
and  other  nonviolent  conflict  resolution 
skills  of  the  Centre  and  its  trainees. 
Controversies  involving  rival  taxi  drivers’ 
associations  figured  prominently  among 
those  he  mentioned.  Taxis  are  a principal 
mode  of  transportation  for  the  largely 
earless  township  residents,  and  disputes 
among  those  vying  for  exclusive  rights 
to  serve  a particular  area  are  often  settled 
by  force  of  arms.  A related  problem, 
unfortunately  still  in  search  of  a solution 
that  might  satisfy  all  parties,  involved 
another  form  of  transportation.  To 
illustrate,  Martin  drove  us  past  a line  of 
roofed  open-air  shelters  at  the  edge  of 
the  township  that  had  been  built  as  a 
commuter  bus  terminal.  A local  taxi 
drivers’  group,  viewing  the  buses  as 
unacceptable  competition,  had  threatened 
the  bus  drivers  and  refused  them  access, 
so  the  terminal  remained  unused  except 
as  an  outdoor  market,  and  the  buses 
continued  to  stop  along  a dusty  shoulder 
down  the  road. 

Despite  the  end  of  apartheid,  in 
South  Africa  as  in  the  United  States  the 
society  remains  quite  divided  along  racial 
and  economic  lines.  The  Peace  Centre 
sponsors  work  camps  as  an  opportunity 
for  young  people  of  different  backgrounds 
to  come  together,  often  for  the  first  time, 
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to  get  to  know  and  learn  from  one  another 
while  sharing  in  a community  service 
project.  These  have  ranged  from  building 
homes  in  the  townships  with  Habitat  for 
H umanity,  to  outdoor  non-native 
vegetation  “hacks” — a popular  and 
important  activity  in  the  ecologically 
sensitive  Western  Cape  region,  which  is 
home  to  one  of  the  world’s  six  distinct 
plant  kingdoms. 

As  I learned  about  the  Peace  Centre’s 
work,  I was  struck  by  similarities  between 
a number  of  its  projects  and  those  ol  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in 
Northern  California  where  I live, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  peace 
education  and  youth.  Increased  contact 
between  the  two  organizations  would  be 
a good  thing,  as  some  of  the  stall  members 
I talked  to  expressed  feelings  ol  isolation 
from  other  groups  doing  this  kind  ol 
work.  One  exciting  collaboration  did 
occur  last  year,  when  the  AFSC  and  the 
Peace  Centre  put  on  a two-week 
leadership  training  course  in  Cape  Town 
for  a group  of  young  people  Irom  the 
United  States  and  various  parts  of  Africa, 
as  part  of  the  AFSC’s  ongoing  Africa 
Initiative  Youth  Exchange.  Doubtless 
the  future  will  bring  more  opportunities 
for  this  kind  of  joint  ellort. 

This  article  has  only  touched  on  a 
tiny  portion  of  what  the  Centre  is  doing. 
More  information  can  be  obtained  at  their 
website,  www.quaker.org/capetown. 
Financial  support  is  also  welcome  of 
course.  A recent  annual  report  lists 
monetary  contributions  from  Friends 
organizations  in  Germany,  Holland, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
none  in  the  United  States,  so  the  field  is 
open!  The  address  is  Quaker  Peace 
Centre,  3 Rye  Road,  Mowbray,  Cape 
Town  7700,  South  Africa. 

Stephen  Matchett grew  up  in  Seattle , WA,  and 
attended  University  Monthly  Meeting,  which 
he  joined  as  a young  adult.  He  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  San  Francisco  ( CA)  Monthly  Meeting 
since  1 982 , and  recently  served  as  its  clerk.  He 
is  currently  on  an  extended  sabbatical  from  a 
solo  legal  practice  representing  state  prisoners 
on  their  appeals  in  the  California  courts.  Ear- 
lier this  year  he  led  a weekend  workshop  at 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  on  reading  early 
Quaker  writers. 


News  of  Friends 


New  AFSC  Associate 
Regional  Director 
Voices  Her  Concern 
at  North  Pacific  YM 

by  Anthony  Manousos 

Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 

For  many  Friends  in  the  Northwest, 
their  first  introduction  to  Nina  LaBoy, 
the  new  associate  regional  director  ol  the 
Northwest  Regional  Office  of  the  AFSC, 
was  during  Creativity  Night  at  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  annual  session 
in  Missoula,  Montana.  There  Nina 
belted  out  a heart-felt  rendition  of  a pro- 
labor song  called  “Joe  Worker”  from  the 
musical  Cradle  Will  Rock.  She  sang  like  a 
pro,  which  is  not  surprising,  since  she 
began  her  career  as  a teacher  of  drama 
and  theater. 

Originally  from  New  York  City,  Nina 
has  been  active  in  social  justice  and 
community  service  work  much  of  her 
life.  She  was  director  of  Community 
Project  Field  Offices  for  the  Community 
Service  Society  of  New  York,  Director 
of  a Better  Bronx  for  Youth  Community 
Service  Project,  and  founding  member  of 
the  National  Congress  for  Puerto  Rican 
Rights,  and  the  Northeast  Environmental 
Justice  Coalition.  Throughout  this  time 
she  was  also  an  actress  and  singer. 

In  1996  she  came  to  Seattle, 
Washington,  to  join  her  daughter  and  her 
family  and  to  experience  some  green  space 
in  her  life.  Soon  she  was  recruited  to 
work  as  Program  Director  of  the  City  of 
Seattle  Youth  Employment  Program. 

Nina’s  involvement  with  the  AFSC 
came  about  because  of  a “personal, 
spiritual  quest.” 

“I  read  about  many  religions  and  tried 
out  a variety  of  spiritual  practices, 
including  Native  American  prayer  circles 
and  vipasana  Buddhist  meditation,” 
explained  Nina.  “While  I was  practicing 
meditation,  a friend  of  mine  suggested  that 
I check  out  University  Friends  Meeting. 
I immediately  felt  at  home.  Everyone 
there  had  a purpose,  to  find  God,  to  find 
the  Light.” 


Nina  LaBoy — Photo  by  Staff 

Through  Meeting,  she  learned  about 
a job  opening  at  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee — an  organization  that 
at  first  she  knew  little  about.  Feeling  the 
need  to  get  back  into  peace  and  social 
justice  work,  she  applied  for  a position 
as  associate  regional  director,  and  was 
hired. 

“What  I have  loved  about  this  job  is 
meeting  so  many  people  that  are  working 
for  justice,”  said  Nina.  “I  feel  very 
fortunate  to  be  in  an  environment  where 
there’s  positive  reinforcement  for  hope.” 

Asked  what  she  found  most 
challenging  about  her  job,  Nina  replied, 
“Developing  relationships  with  the  peace 
and  justice  movement  that  reflect  a 
dismantling  of  oppressions,  particularly 
racism.  There’s  a lot  of  unconscious 
racism  in  the  peace  movement,  as  well  as 
a reluctance  to  explore  it. 

“For  example,  last  year  a coalition  of 
groups,  including  the  AFSC,  hosted  a 
veteran  who  was  speaking  out  against  the 
Iraq  War.  The  event  took  place  in  a black 
church  and  none  of  the  organizers 
thought  to  invite  the  congregation!  As  a 
person  of  color,  I found  this  disturbing.” 

According  to  Nina,  one  of  the  fringe 
benefits  of  her  new  job  has  been  “the 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  Quakers 
better.” 

“I  had  a ball  at  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,”  she  said. 

H aving  heard  her  “voice  her 
concern”  during  Creativity  Night,  many 
Friends  are  looking  forward  to  a return 
engagement!  □ 

For  more  News  of  Friends,  see  p.  16 
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Jim  Corbett , an  Arizona  Friend  known 
for  his  work  with  the  Sanctuary 
Movement , was  also  deeply  involved  with 
environmental  concerns.  His  book  of 
religious/philosophical  reflections  Goat- 
walking (1991)  challenged  us  to  re- 
conceptualize our  relatio?2ship  with  God's 
creation.  Corbett  was  not  simply  a 
theoretician  or  theologian,  however;  his 
ideas  about  the  environment/nature  sprang 
from  a way  of  life  deeply  rooted  in  the  land 
of  the  Southwest.  The  following  article  is 
the  introduction  to  his  book  Cowbalah  (a 
pun  on  the  Jewish  mystical  work,  the 
Kabbalah),  which  Corbett  was  working  on 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  which  will  be 
published  by  Howling  Dog  Press  next  year. 
Those  who  want  to  know  more  about 
Corbett's  unique  way  of  life  and  thinking 
should  read  David  Ray’s  essay,  ‘ Jim 
Corbett,  Goatwalker,  Cowbalist"  (p. 
14). — Editor 

INTRODUCTION 

“Even  when  technocratically  civilized 
human  beings  are  dedicated  to 
preserving  and  appreciating  wildlands, 
they  are  there  as  aliens.  Protection  then 
means  the  exclusion  of  an  active  human 
presence.  A land  ethic  that  is  genuinely 
biocentric  presupposes  a biotic  society 
in  which  humankind  is  desegregated — 
in  which  mutual  bonding  into  the 
community  has  naturalized  the  human 
presence.  This  communion  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  meeting  and  knowing  the  land 
sabbatically  and  of  gaining  insight  into 


the  ecosystem’s  inter-connectedness;  it 
also  involves  physical  nurture.” 
— (from  the  Saguaro-Juniper  Covenant 
glossary:  “symbiotic  naturalization”) 

Openings 

From  a cow’s  outlook,  most  human  be- 
ings are  autistic.1  When  meeting  a 
cow,  they  can’t  see  that  anyone  is  there. 
Typically,  this  is  also  true  of  our  relation 
to  all  that  is  other-than-human  and  to 
those  human  groups  such  as  slaves, 
enemies,  and  aliens  that  we  dehumanize. 

This  personal  isolation  from  all  that 
is  other-than-human  is  the  break  with 
Nature  or  God  that  has  exiled  humankind 
from  Eden;  when  meeting  Nature,  we 
can’t  see  that  anyone  is  there.  We 
therefore  become  religious,  seeking  to 
rebind  ourselves  to  the  One  for  Whom 
there  is  no  other.  Yet,  the  constricted 
consciousness  that  makes  nature  our 
object  gives  us  magical  powers,  with 
which  we  have  evolved  into  a race  of  idiot 
savants  who,  while  living  in  a virtual 
reality  of  our  own  construction,  can 
perform  remarkable  feats  of  calculation 
and  manipulation.  To  be  healed  of  our 
autism  would  mean  that  we  would  be 
stripped  of  our  magic,  to  wake  from  the 
make-believe  world  in  which  we  now 
live.  We  therefore  want  an  insular  religion 
that  makes  us  feel  we  are  back  in  touch 
but  that  doesn’t  cleanse  human  perception 
so  we  can  see  that  of  God  in  every  other.1 

Poetry  and  prophecy  tell  of  a land 
where  human  livelihood  is,  was,  or  will 


be  communion:  Arcadia,  Eden,  the 
Peaceable  Kingdom.  Cowbalah  is  written 
to  open  an  entryway  for  explorers.  The 
land  itself  must  then  teach  the  way. 

The  technocratic  worldview  is 
certain  that  this  gate  doesn’t  exist:  Eden 
is  irrevocably  lost;  the  age-old  quest  for 
the  Peaceable  Kingdom  is  delusional; 
mythic  Arcadia  is  just  a poetic  fiction. 
Even  if  peace  is  possible  among  human 
beings,  says  Technocracy,  civilized 
humanity  can  only  live  by  the  conquest 
of  nature;  human  livelihood  can’t  be 
sabbatical;  we  must  continue  to  live  by 
taking  possession  rather  than  entering 
into  communion. 

The  alternative  to  a desecrational  way 
of  living  isn’t  the  belief  or  feeling  that 
nature,  the  land,  and  all  creatures  are 
sacred.  As  an  alternative,  that’s  just 
conjuring  to  clothe  desecration.  Among 
all  the  peoples  and  religions  ever  known, 
there  are  no  sacralizing  creeds,  rituals, 
or  worldviews — no  substitutes  for  actually 
ceasing  to  live  by  violence  and  actively 
cherishing  every  other  as  a living 
presence. 

As  traditionally  conceived,  the  “high 
wisdom”  that  inspires  and  guides  a 
hallowing  way  of  life  is  categorically 
different  from  any  form  of  understanding 
or  know-how.  It  is  the  foundation  for 
understanding,  without  which  the 
exercise  of  human  know-how  is 
destructive  rather  than  creative. 

Combined  with  understanding,  high 
wisdom  guides  the  covenant  community’s 
formation  of  a way  of  living  that  enacts 
loving  kindness  and  justice,  where 
injustice  and  violence  now  prevail.  It 
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guides  the  community  practice  of  a life- 
supporting alternative  to  man’s  prevalent 
use  of  know-how  to  possess  and  consume 
life  on  earth.  Wildland  pastoralism  is  the 
know-how  that  is  focal  in  Cowbalah. 

“Cowbalah”  is  a friendly  pun 
Saguaro-Juniper  associates  sometimes  use 
to  characterize  my  reflections  on  pastoral 
symbiotics.  This  coinage  is  both  useful 
and  apt.  It  is  useful  as  a subject  heading 
lor  these  discussion  pieces  because  it  is 
an  insider  joke,  unlikely  to  take  root  as  a 
doctrine  or  teaching.  It  is  apt  because 
these  discussion  pieces  really  are 
concerned  with  the  idiosyncratic  fusion 
that  is  exposed  by  the  pun.  Neither  the 
individual  human  being  nor  a merely 
human  community  can  transcend  the 
master-slave  relation  to  nature  that 
alienates  human  livelihood  activities  and 
closes  Eden’s  gate,  but  the  cow-human 
partnership  can.  “Cowbalah,” 
“symbiotics,”  “kabbalah”:  the  practical 
focus  is  on  unifications  that  hallow,  heal, 
and  make  whole  what  desecration  has 
fractured.2 

The  reconceptions  of  cowbalah  orient 
pastoral  know-how  toward  symbiotics.  If 
disconnected  from  the  daily  practice  of  a 
pastoral  way  of  life,  cowbalah  is  just  word 
play,  but,  if  unguided  by  the  wisdom 
cowbalah  seeks,  a pastoral  way  of  living 
in  wildlands  can  become  no  more  than 
subsistence-centered  range  management 
(a  softer  and  more  diversified  version  of 
fully  commercial  range  management,  but 
still  a livelihood  for  slavemasters).  High 
wisdom  lives  only  in  persistent  practice, 
not  in  writings,  and  the  know-how  of 
pastoral  stewardship  persists  and  evolves 
only  in  the  light  of  high  wisdom.  As  a 
hallowing  way,  pastoral  stewardship  must 
therefore  be  discovered  through 
apprenticeship  rather  than  teachings — 
in  this  case,  apprenticeship  to  the 
Saguaro-Juniper  wildlands  and  herd. 
Writings  and  human  elders  can  just  give 
tips.  This  means  that,  instead  of 
struggling  with  reconceptions,  the  reader 
should  skim  through  these  discussion 
pieces  for  an  overview,  and  then  return 
to  reconceptualize  in  the  light  of  daily 
practice.  Practical  quandaries  will 
continually  revise  preconceptions,  in  any 
case.  (Whether  a reconception  is  actually 


an  opening  depends  on  one’s 
preconceptions,  and  today’s  reconceptions 
are  tomorrow’s  preconceptions.) 

Tradition  tells  of  a realm  beyond  all 
reconceptions  where  proper  names  are 
woven  together  into  a never-finished 
nickname  for  the  only  Name.  (Imagine 
Adam  dutifully  naming  Eden’s  plants  and 
animals  and  calling  a wolf  “Joe”  and  a 
willow  “Sue.”  How  else  could  he 
understand  his  task,  when  meeting  each 
as  a living  presence,  before  eating  the  fruit 
and  covering  himself  with  the  foliage  of 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge?)  Seek  in  every 
other  the  Name  of  Nature,  which  can 
neither  be  said  nor  conceived,  and  all 
quandaries  about  transcendence  and 
immanence  disappear,  beyond  philosophy 
and  theology.  Meet  and  address  others 
as  “you”  or  with  a personal  name  (a  power 


Poetry  and  prophecy  tell  of  a 
land  where  human  livelihood  is, 
was,  or  will  be  communion: 
Arcadia,  Eden,  the  Peaceable 
Kingdom.  Cowbalah  is  written 
to  open  an  entryway  for 
explorers.  The  land  itself  must 
then  teach  the  way. 


of  arbitrary  invention  we  inherit  from 
Adam,  along  with  the  namings 
bequeathed  by  our  predecessors),  and  you 
step  beyond  Cowbalah's  reconceptions. 
That  must  be  done  with  cows,  wolves, 
and  willows,  though,  rather  than 
readings.  Even  the  holiest  scriptures  must 
be  left  behind. 

My  outlook  here  couldn’t  be 
expressed  ideologically,  disengaged  from 
the  practice  of  a specific  way  of  living  in 
a particular  homeland.  Nor  could  it  be 
expressed  philosophically,  abstracted 
from  a specific  religious  tradition. 
H owever,  the  practical  connection 
between  communion  and  livelihood 
traces  back  to  the  time  before  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  to  Nature-centered 
communion  that  seeks  expression  in  the 
high  wisdom  of  all  the  subsequent 


religious  traditions.  My  outlook  is 
specifically  Judeo-Quaker,  but  anyone 
who  prefers  Buddhist,  Taoist,  Sufi, 
Hindu,  Celtic,  O’Odham,  or  Apache 
wisdom  can  read  and  revise  between  the 
lines.  Any  religious  tradition  can  be  used 
to  trace  a way  back  to  Nature-centered 
communion,  but  universals  that  obscure 
religious  diversity  can  only  lead  to  a virtual 
communion  that  may  be  imagined  or  felt 
but  can’t  be  lived.  All  theological 
abstractions  are  idols.  Every  walking  of 
the  Way  is  the  walking  of  a specific  way 
in  a particular  land  by  the  only  cocreative 
community  that  can  fulfill  its  unrepeatable 
place  in  history.  □ 

Footnotes 

1 In  the  lay  meaning  of  the  term,  we 
all  suffer  from  autism  of  one  kind  or 
another,  but  no  one  is  completely  or 
insurmountably  autistic.  Temple  Grandin, 
Professor  of  Animal  Sciences  at  Colorado 
State  University,  is  an  autistic  person — 
in  the  psychiatric  sense — who  is 
internationally  known  for  her  ability  to 
see  the  world,  empathetically,  from  a 
cow’s  perspective.  She  explains  her 
autistic  viewpoint  and  her  fellow-feeling 
for  cows  in  Thinking  in  Pictures,  which 
includes  instructive  tips  for  people  who 
want  to  overcome  their  inability  to  see 
that  someone  really  is  there. 

2 The  cow-man  isn’t  the  only 
interspecies  creature  that  can  become 
ensouled  to  live  sabbatically,  but  the  cow- 
man does  have  distinct  metaphorical 
depths  that  may  be  revelatory  for  other 
healing  transformations,  since  chattel 
redemption  is  inseparably  linked  to  land 
redemption.  (“Chattel/cattle”  originally 
included  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  the 
paradigm,  historically,  for  property  other 
than  land.  Wives,  concubines,  children, 
and  servants  might  be  counted  among 
one’s  “cattle.”)  If  the  cow-human 
symbiosis  can  outgrow  the  master-slave 
relation,  it  could  be  a decisive  opening 
for  other  interspecies  partnerships  and 
might  also  suggest  ways  to  outgrow 
alienated  livelihood  relations  that  have 
succeeded  chattel  slavery,  such  as  wage 
and  market  slaveries.  (“Chattel”  and 
“cattle”  and  “capital”  all  come  from  the 
same  root.) 
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L<?/?  to  right:  David  Ray  and  Jim  Corbett 

had  twisted  his  hands  and  feet.  We 
wondered  what  had  fired  this  man’s 
dedication,  his  intensity,  his  sacrifices. 
Few  of  any  faith  follow  the  good 
Samaritan’s  example  with  such  literalness. 
Why  had  Jim  Corbett  insisted  on  being 
a good  Samaritan  despite  the  law  that 
discourages  any  action  in  regard  to 
undocumented  entrants  other  than 
turning  them  over  to  the  Border  Patrol? 
He  had  assisted  the  refugees  in  their  legal 
efforts,  and  seen  them  again  and  again 
frustrated  and  denied  as  if  rejection  were 
rigid  policy.  He  knew  that  some  of  those 
peremptorily  sent  back  faced  certain 
death.  Dealing  with  President  Ronald 
Reagan’s  America,  which  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  capacity  for  compassion  and 
lawful  behavior,  Jim  had  exhausted  every 
means  to  help,  then  became  a goatwalker 
out  of  frustration,  defying  the  bellicose 
threats  of  the  Reagan  administration  as 
he  hiked  across  the  perilous  desert, 
leading  groups  and  individuals  to  safety. 

Thus  Jim  Corbett  earned  unsought 
fame  by  obeying  humanitarian  principles 


by  Davi  d Ray 
fhma  (T  ucson,  AZ)  Meeting 


have  claimed  Buddha 
as  his  guide. 

Jim  Corbett  left 
behind  an  impressive 
new  manuscript  with 
the  working  title  of 
Cowbalah,  a work  of 
such  reach  and  diversity 
that  it  defies  cat- 
egorization. Mystical, 
ecological,  theological, 
expansive,  brainstorm- 
ing, the  book  has  no 
boundaries  other  than 
what  Daniel  Baker,  a 
devoted  student  and  advocate  of  Corbett’s 
work,  describes  as  “about  the  expansion 
of  peace  and  love  into  the  world.” 

The  mark  of  a great  book  is  whether 
it  changes  lives.  Walden , The  Jungle , 
Crime  and  Punishment,  Huckleberry  Finn 
— one  cannot  experience  these  books  and 
emerge  as  the  unenlightened  reader  who 
began  on  page  one.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a reader  who  does  not  feel  more 
enlightened  and  informed  after  living 
with  a major  work  of  literature.  That  can 
be  said  of  Cowbalah.  One  cannot  be  the 
same  after  reading  it. 

As  my  wife  and  I traipsed  behind  Jim 
Corbett  on  that  hot  afternoon  a year  or 
two  before  his  death,  we  were  filled  with 
gratitude  that  we  were  not  depending  on 
him,  as  so  many  refugees  from  Central 
America  had,  to  lead  us  to  sanctuary.  But 
we  could  easily  see  why  he  thought  of 
himself  as  a goatwalker.  At  a distance  he 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  one, 
maneuvering  through  brush  and 
mesquite.  We  knew  he  often  slept 
outside,  with  only  a poncho  between  him 
and  the  sky,  a lifestyle  hardly 
recommended  for  the  severe  arthritis  that 


In  the  Sonoran  desert  near  Cascabel, 
Arizona,  along  the  San  Pedro  River, 
my  wife  Judy  and  I tried  to  keep  up 
with  Jim  Corbett,  trying  not  to  brush 
springy  cactus  and  heaving  and  puffing 
as  he  scrambled  ahead  of  us,  agile  as  a 
goat.  We  felt  privileged  on  that  hike,  for 
we  knew  we  were  in  the  company  of  a 
major  philosopher  and  friend  of  the  earth. 
We  were  following  a man  we  regarded 
as  a hero  for  his  role  in  leading  refugees 
to  safety  as  they  fled  deadly  violence  in 
Central  America  during  past  decades.  We 
knew  that  Jim  was  known  for  other 
achievements:  “speaking  truth  to  power”; 
doing  everything  he  could  to  sponsor 
low-impact  or  even  redemptive  land 
usage;  and  reclaiming  rivers  and 
wilderness  from  human  damage. 

In  his  book  Goatwalking:  A Guide  to 
Wildland  Living , a Quest  for  the  Peaceable 
Kingdom,  Jim  Corbett  used  his  experience 
in  ranching  as  a springboard  for 
reflections  reminiscent  of  Thoreau  and 
the  mystical  wisdom  of  both  Christian 
and  Hebrew  traditions.  Though  a 
Christian  for  sure  in  practice,  Jim  referred 
to  himself  sometimes  as  a pagan,  in  the 
root  sense  of  the  word,  and  at  other  times 
as  a “Judeo-Quaker.”  Clearly  he  did  not 
want  to  be  labeled. 

The  word  “Christian”  is  too  often 
appropriated  by  those  who  may  talk  the 
talk,  but  not  walk  the  walk  as  Jesus  and 
Jim  Corbett  did.  Jim  walked  quietly  and 
carried  a big  faith. 

As  a Quaker  he  knew  that 
stereotypical  labels  obscure  and 
oversimplify  the  complexities  of  faith. 
His  widow,  Pat  Corbett,  recalls  that  when 
asked  to  describe  his  beliefs,  Jim  would 
say  he  was  “a  follower  of  Rabbi  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.”  He  could  as  easily,  I think, 
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and  US  and  international  laws  that 
transcend  a particular  government  or 
administration.  He  saw  that  the  US 
government  had  flouted  those  laws  that 
would  have  at  least  given  the  refugees  a 
fair  chance.  And  for  these  acts  of  what 
he  insistently  called  civil  initiative,  Jim 
and  several  others  of  the  Sanctuary 
movement  were  threatened  with  prison 
and  put  on  trial.  President  Reagan 
referred  to  Central  American  death  squads 
as  his  Freedom  Fighters  and 
enthusiastically  funded  murders  even  of 
nuns  and  children. 

One  of  the  men  Jim  Corbett  helped 
across  the  border  had  witnessed  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Romero  in  El 
Salvador.  This  man  fled  soon  afterwards 
when  his  best  friend’s  head  was  rolled 
up  against  his  doorstep.  “What  can  we 
do?”  asked  a friend  who  perceived  this 
man’s  post-traumatic  agony.  “Cry,”  Jim 
said,  “there’s  nothing  else  we  can  do.  I 
cry  all  the  time.”  But  he  also  helped  the 
man.  Jim  was  not  a politician,  a ranter,  or 
a radical.  He  was  simply  a follower  of 
Rabbi  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  took  his 
religion  literally.  He  suffered  as  though 
from  an  allergy  to  the  tyranny  and  lies  of 
the  State  as  well  as  the  desecration  of 
the  earth.  I should  add,  by  the  way,  that 
when  a great  person  leaves,  his  friends 
and  admirers  do  not  always  have  the  same 
memories.  Some  think  Jim  was  so  Stoic 
he  never  cried,  and  it  is  possible  that  he 
meant  something  more  profound  than 
mere  tears  when  he  said  all  we  could  do 
was  cry. 

As  the  Sanctuary  movement  grew, 
Quaker  Meetings  and  other  churches 
were  infiltrated  by  agents  and 
provocateurs.  It  was  not  hard  to  spot  these 
visitors,  with  their  new  Birkenstock 
sandals  and  garb  reflecting  their  seeming 
belief  that  Quakers  were  not  much 
different  than  hippies.  The  spies  came  to 
hear  conspiracy,  dissent,  and  strategy 
conferences  of  radicals,  but  their  recorders 
probably  picked  up  little  more  than  the 
meaningful  silence  of  Jim  Corbett  and 
others  endowed  with  the  rocky  strength 
of  their  faith.  It  was  the  US  Government 
that  was  engaged  in  conspiracies. 

In  the  trial  of  the  Sanctuary  leaders 
in  1985  on  “charges  of  conspiring  to 


smuggle  Central  Americans  into  the 
United  States,”  prosecutors  were 
flummoxed  by  Jim  Corbett,  for  it  is  hard 
to  draw  a bead  on  a man  of  few  words. 
Though  eight  were  convicted  while  two 
of  Jim’s  codefendants  had  charges  dropped 
and  one  pleaded  no  contest,  it  seems  that 
the  waste  of  taxpayer  money  proved  only 
that  intimidation,  harassment,  break-ins, 
surveillance,  covert  operations  and 
imprisonment  were  not  about  to  deter 
people  who  compared  the  underground 
railroad  for  Central  American  refugees 
with  earlier  routes  for  escaping  slaves. 

Two  decades  later,  the  Sonoran  desert 
has  been  turned  into  a killing  zone  and 
the  US  has,  in  the  judgment  of  many 
observers,  become  more  bitterly  polarized 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War.  Jim 
Corbett’s  voice  is  missing  and  his 
compassion  and  wisdom  are  not  available 
to  challenge  those  whose  passions  are 
limited  to  xenophobia  and  military 
options.  Others  are  carrying  on  his  work, 
but  in  the  face  of  ever  more  heartless 
crackdowns  and  roundups  and  ever  more 
sophisticated  technology  (night  vision 
instruments,  helicopters,  heat-seeking 
devices,  etc.)  ever  harsher  measures  are 
seen  as  the  solution  to  the  border  crisis. 

In  Cowbalah,  Jim  Corbett  expands  his 
philosophic  embrace  to  far  more  than  the 
human,  to  the  earth  itself  and  all  the 
animals  on  it,  for  they  too  have  rights  and 
needs.  To  deny  them,  as  Jim  clearly  saw, 
is  to  stunt  our  own  hearts  and  souls.  The 
land’s  rights  have  been  violated.  The  rivers 
and  air  are  fouled.  Community  teeters 
toward  anarchy,  and  it — Communitas  with 
the  intensity  of  communion — is  a need 
limited  to  no  species  or  group.  I had  never 
previously  heard  of  such  an  ambition  as 
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“redemptive”  land  use,  but  I was  inspired 
on  hearing  Jim  describe  it  when  he  gave 
a talk  to  our  Quaker  Meeting.  My  wife 
and  I had  “just  come  from  a presentation 
by  a conventional  developer,  the  kind  that 
starts  with  a bulldozer  and  winds  up  with 
depleted  nature  and  with  houses  that 
share  a significant  portion  of  indoor  space 
with  with  cars,  as  if  autos  have  taken  the 
place  of  cows  that  used  to  share  European 
dwellings.  The  contrast  with  Jim’s  ideas 
about  human  habitat,  respectful  of 
ecological  and  spiritual  considerations, 
was  dramatic. 

Jim  Corbett’s  philosophy  offers  us 
wisdom  for  our  personal  and  spiritual 
crises  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  a 
solution  for  global  issues.  The  local  and 
global  are  one,  and  any  reader  who  enters 
into  a dialogue  with  the  man  speaking 
through  this  book  will  engage  with  the 
Corbett  solution,  which  begins  with 
prayer  and  compassion.  Jim  Corbett  as 
activist  was  heroic,  but  as  philosopher  in 
his  two  books,  he  emerges  as  an  author 
in  the  same  league  with  Thoreau  and 
Emerson. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  a 
goatwalker,  but  Jim  Corbett  invites  us  to 
try.  And  I have  no  doubt  that,  even  more 
than  refugees  who  needed  this  Samaritan 
to  lead  them  across  the  desert,  our  planet 
and  civilization  in  crisis  desperately  need 
the  ideas  he  made  such  an  effort  to  leave 
as  legacy.  I am  tempted  to  use  as 
metaphor  a curious  fact  I found  out 
recently  about  a small  town  in  New 
Mexico  that  Judy  and  I visit.  One’s  cell 
phone  works  only  on  top  of  the  hill,  in 
the  cemetery.  Sometimes  the  dead  speak 
to  us  more  clearly  than  the  living.  I’ll 
leave  it  at  that.D 


David  Ray  and  his  wife  Judy  are  members 
of  Pima  Meeting  in  Tucson.  Last  year  he 
published  a memoir,  The  Endless  Search 
( Soft  Skull  Press)  and  in  2004  he  has 
published  two  new  books , One  Thousand 
Years:  Poems  about  the  Holocaust 
( Timberline  Press)  and  The  Death  of 
Sardanapalus  and  Other  Poems  of  the 
Iraq  Wars.  In  2001  he  won  The  Nuclear 
Age  Peace  Foundation  Award 
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Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

Montana  Gathering  of  Friends, 
ovingly  called  MGOF  (Mi-goff’), 
is  a geographically  immense  quarterly 
meeting  that  covers  the  entire  state  of 
Montana.  This  circumstance  makes  it  all 
the  more  wonderful  that  dedicated  Friends 
drive  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  attend 
steering  and  Ministry  and  Oversight 
committees  four  times  a year.  Two  of  these 
meetings  are  Quaker  retreats,  one  in  the 
summer  and  one  in  the  winter,  where  the 
general  membership  attends.  MGOF 
retreats  are  always  worth  the  trip,  offering 
a chance  to  participate  in  the  business  of 
Quaker  community,  a strong  dose  of 
spiritual  nourishment,  good  food,  and 
plenty  of  warmth  and  joy  and  sharing  with 
new  and  old  friends. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  hard  times 
in  the  wider  world,  and  many  caring 
people  are  growing  discouraged.  They 
find  they  need  each  other  more  than  ever 
right  now.  Wasn’t  it  Rufus  Jones  who 
likened  Quakers  to  glowing  embers, 
coming  together  to  warm  themselves 
against  each  other,  gathering  strength  to 
go  forth  again?  So  it  was  at  MGOF  in 
February  where  Friends  found  light  and 
warmth  in  great  abundance. 

The  theme  of  the  Winter  Gathering 
was  “Living  Love  and  Connection  in  a 
World  Suffering  from  Fear  and  Power.” 
For  plenary  there  were  beautifully  sung 
and  recited  folk  songs,  spirituals  and 
poems  illustrating  this  theme,  making  it 
come  alive.  There  was  mime  as  well  as 
instrumentals  including  the  deep  tones  of 
a bassoon  erupting  from  the  worshipful 
silence.  They  assaulted  and  soothed  the 
senses,  keeping  one  off  balance,  leading 


one  from  pain  and  despair  to  hope  and 
healing.  Friends  were  grateful  to  members 
of  MGOF  Ministry  and  Oversight 
Committee  for  planning  and  to  talented 
members  for  executing  such  a moving 
experience. 

MGOF  Meeting  for  Business  and 
Worship 

MGOF  has  allocated  further  funds 
to  support  Friends  Paul  Dix  and  Pam 
Fitzpatrick  in  their  book  project  about 
Nicaragua.  Paul  and  Pam  shared  their 
Nicaraguan  photographs  and  story  with 
the  American  people,  raising  enough 
money  in  their  travels  to  return  to 
Nicaragua  this  fall. 

Hearing-impaired  members  and 
others  having  difficulty  hearing  is  an 
ongoing  problem  at  MGOF  and 
elsewhere.  The  idea  of  a cordless  mike 
system  was  put  aside  for  the  present. 
Those  with  hearing  problems  endorsed 
the  system  of  having  a scribe  sit  next  to 
them  and  record  key  words  and  phrases 
in  writing.  This  has  been  a loving 
solution  that  seems  to  be  working  with 
the  added  bonus  of  being  of  minimal 
distraction  to  others. 

Minute  on  USA  Patriot  Act:  The 
original  intent  of  this  minute  was  taken 
from  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 


Legislation  website  by  the  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  Committee  of  Missoula 
Monthly  Meeting.  The  Business 
Meeting  at  MGOF  seasoned  Missoula’s 
minute  and  approved  it  with  some  slight 
revisions. 

Noorjahn  Parwana  was  a guest  at 
Summer  MGOF 

Noorjahn  Parwana  made 
Afghanistan  real  for  all  who  heard  her 
speak.  She  came  to  the  Gathering  in  a 
native  dress  and  told  stories  about  her 
other  country.  Although  she  spent  most 
of  her  life  in  America,  her  father  was  from 
Afghanistan  and  she  attended  school 
through  second  grade  there.  Last  year, 
Noorjahn  went  back  under  the  auspices 
of  Afghan  Women’s  Association 
International.  She  had  organized  several 
fundraisers  over  the  years  that  benefited 
that  organization;  she  has  collected 
approximately  $20,000  for  AWAI  in 
Montana!  When  she  decided  to  go  back, 
she  notified  friends  and  family  who  sent 
her  $7,000  which  she  used  to  help  people 
and  organizations  while  there. 

It  is  amazing  how  much  a little 
money  can  do  for  people  in  Afghanistan. 
She  gave  the  example  of  a $50  gift  to  a 
double-leg  amputee.  Without  legs,  he 
could  provide  very  little  for  his  family,  a 
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wife  and  several  children,  selling 
cigarettes  and  candy  from  a small  cart. 
Their  house  lacked  windows.  For  $50, 
he  put  windows  in  their  home,  bought 
some  clothes  for  his  family  and  staple 
groceries,  a stove  and  fuel  enough  for  the 
winter,  as  well  as  rugs  for  the  floor! 
Because  of  the  terrible  wars  with  many 
people  killed  or  displaced,  she  had 
expected  to  find  the  people  depressed. 
Instead,  they  were  hopeful  of  better  times. 
Within  the  Afghan  culture  they  were 
rebuilding  their  homes  as  well  as  their 
lives,  able  to  find  joy  from  day  to  day. 
MGOF  Friends  feel  blessed  to  have  heard 
Noorjahn’s  stories  and  to  have  had  this 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  her. 

Quaker  Rock  Group 

At  this  summer’s  MGOF,  Junior 
Friends  entertained  with  their  per- 
formance of  The  Ad-Hoc  Comm  ittee  on  the 
Creation  of  a Quaker  Rock  Ba?7d,  aka 
ACCQRB;  otherwise  known  as  “Consensus 
or  Heath 

When  the  world  falls  apart, 

And  humanity  loses  its  heart, 

When  the  world  begins  to  fight, 
What  do  you  do? 

What  do  you  do? 

What  do  you  do? 

WHAT  DO  YOU  DOOO??? 
(pause) 

Stand  in  the  light, 

Stand  in  the  light, 

Turn  round  right, 

Stand  in  the  light, 

Stand  in  the  light, 

Stand  in  the  light, 

Turn  round  right, 

Stand  in  the  LIGHT! 

( credits  to  Walt  and  Owen  Javins,  et.  al. ) 

Minute  on  Gay  and  Lesbian  Marriage 

As  a spiritual  community,  Quakers 
understand  marriage  as  a deep  and  sacred 
commitment  undertaken  by  two  people 
in  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  and  the  faith 
community  who  take  the  new  family 
under  their  care. The  Montana  Gathering 
of  Friends  affirms  that  the  intrinsic  value 


and  the  spiritual  basis  of  marriage  are  the 
same  regardless  of  the  gender  of  the 
partners.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
historic  Quaker  testimony  of  equality  and 
the  belief  that  there  is  that  of  God  in 
everyone. 

A government  does  not  create  a 
marriage;  it  recognizes  a commitment.  A 
legally  recorded  marriage  contract 
confers  important  legal  rights  and 
privileges  as  well  as  responsibilities  from 
which  unmarried  couples  are  excluded. 
The  exclusion  of  same  gender  couples  is 
actually  a deprivation  of  rights, 
inconsistent  with  the  basic  law  of  the  land 
as  well  as  Friends’  beliefs.  Any 
governmental  act  that  removes  or  restricts 
the  rights  of  any  one  group  is  a deliberate 
attack  on  the  foundation  of  our  society, 
on  our  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The 
constitution  is  intended  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  government,  not  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

Montana  Quakers  support  the  legal 
recognition  of  the  union  of  marriage 
between  two  consenting  adults.  We 
oppose  any  attempt  to  place  legal  limits 
on  such  recognition,  whether  at  the  local, 
state,  or  federal  level  such  as  the  proposed 
Montana  Constitutional  Amendment  96 
restricting  marriage  to  the  union  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  which  will  be  on 
the  ballot  in  November. 

Adopted  unanimously  by  the  Montana 
Gathering  of  Friends,  a quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  at  Luccock 
Park,  Montana  the  21st  day  of  the  8th  month, 
2004  .Tina  Visscher,  Clerk. 

Nnws  or 
Pacific  YM 
Fkicnds 

by  Joe  Morris 
Pacific  YM  Correspondent 
Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 

In  the  last  six  months,  the  three 
dozen  meetings  in  PYM  have  grappled 
with  some  new  issues,  and  a few  that  are 
perennial.  But  they  have  also  taken  time 
for  fun  and  sociability  in  some  creative 
ways.  Read  on.  . . . 


How  can  we  integrate  our  teenagers 
into  the  life  of  the  meeting  and  find  ways 
of  channeling  their  energies?  This  is  a 
pressing  question  in  larger  meetings, 
where  teens  are  more  numerous.  At 
Orange  Grove  Meeting,  members  have 
decided  to  hold  sessions  about  mem- 
bership for  those  turning  15,  and  to  send 
a letter  inviting  application  for  mem- 
bership to  those  aged  16.  Davis  Meeting 
as  well  has  developed  a transition  plan 
for  teens  from  First-day  school  to  full 
membership.  A nice  idea  is  the  annual 
Children’s  Day  celebration  at  San 
Francisco  Meeting.  On  a Sunday  in  May, 
the  Meeting  not  only  recognizes  the  new 
babies,  but  gives  special  recognition  to 
those  turning  12  with  affirmative  words 
and  a gift.  Santa  Monica  Meeting  has  a 
Friday  evening  “Teenage  Outreach” 
program  open  to  all  teens  in  the  vicinity. 
Three  long  threshing  sessions  this  year 
have  generated  much  discussion  about  its 
activities,  proper  focus  (Quaker-themed 
or  not?),  and  coordination.  Meetings  like 
Strawberry  Creek  find  that  some  teens 
prefer  to  attend  a special  activity  on 
Sundays,  while  other  are  quite  happy  to 
participate  in  the  entire  hour  of  meeting 
for  worship  with  their  parents. 

Are  Quakers,  most  of  them, 
registered  voters?  Since  this  is  a potent 
question  in  an  election  year,  two  meetings 
conducted  polls  of  their  members.  Grass 
Valley  meeting  took  the  time  to  do  a 
careful  phone  survey  of  its  members  and 
was  gratified  to  find  that  96%  were 
registered.  At  Santa  Monica  Meeting,  an 
informal  head  count  after  rise  of  meeting 
found  that  the  percentage  exceeded  80%. 
Individuals  at  a number  of  meetings,  for 
instance,  Berkeley  and  Marin,  have  been 
registering  voters  in  the  local  community 
and  sometimes  out  of  state  as  well.  A more 
controversial  topic  has  been  the  increased 
occurrence  of  political  statements  during 
vocal  ministry.  Meetings  have  sometimes 
agonized  over  not  only  their  length,  but 
their  appropriateness  during  meeting  for 
worship. 

The  military  continues  to  send  its 
recruiters  into  public  schools.  Meetings 
are  especially  concerned  when  this  is 
happens  with  younger,  more 
impressionable  age  groups,  and  when  no 
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alternatives  are  presented.  In  Claremont, 
recruiters  showed  up  at  a junior-high 
Career  Day.  Members  of  the  meeting 
later  gave  input  to  the  school  board  on 
establishing  some  parameters  on  military 
presence  in  campus,  so  far  with  minimal 
success.  However,  when  the  military  sent 
high  schools  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
hundreds  of  “free”  book  covers  advertising 
Army  careers,  an  artistic  member  of 
Central  Coast  worship  group  got  busy. 
He  designed  and  sent  hundreds  of  covers 
with  a peace  design  to  the  schools,  who 
promptly  accepted  them.  Grass  Valley 
Meeting  has  been  holding  informational 
sessions  for  its  young  people  about 
alternatives  to  military  service. 

So  who’s  in  charge?  Meetings  in 


PYM  have  surprisingly  diverse  ways  of 
filling  the  meeting  clerk  position.  While 
most  continue  to  have  a single  clerk, 
others  have  an  associate  clerk  who  subs 
(and  may  eventually  succeed)  him/her.  A 
few  meetings  like  Marloma-Long  Beach 
and  Reno  have  co-clerks.  The  most 
unusual  arrangement  must  be  at  San  Jose 
Meeting,  where  a different  clerk  rotates 
into  the  position  each  month.  The 
position  is  filled  by  the  clerks  of  the 
meeting  committees. 

Bible  study — does  it  go  on  in 
meetings?  It  is  infrequent,  but  a few 
meetings,  like  Visalia  and  Strawberry 
Creek  have  had  study  sessions  for  a few 
weeks.  Santa  Monica  meeting  is  rare  in 
devoting  a regular  time,  once  a month, 


for  an  hour  before  meeting,  for  this.  The 
leader,  Joe  Guada,  uses  the  helpful 
Quaker  format  at  the  website:  www.read- 
the-bible.org/FriendlyBibleStudy.htm. 
The  response  has  been  encouraging. 

And  let’s  not  forget  the  fun!  Visit 
Orange  County  Meeting  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  month,  and  you  can  join  in 
the  poetry  reading  at  rise  of  meeting. 
Members  of  San  Diego  Meeting  stay 
young  by  going  on  a short  hike  once  a 
month  before  meeting  for  worship  to  see 
pretty  views  and  smell  the  wildflowers. 
And  singing  is  nearly  a craze  at  Chico.  If 
you  don’t  get  your  fill  of  it  in  a session 
before  meeting  every  week,  you  can  go 
to  two  monthly  singalongs  at  people’s 
homes  for  more.  □ 


<5ongwr,ti ng  as  a Spiritual 


The  songs  on  my  CD  “Are  You 
Satisfied?”  were  written  over  a 
period  of  more  than  20  years,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  at  different 
stages  of  my  life.  They  came  of  their  own 
accord,  infrequently  or  in  clusters,  often 
as  resolutions  of  dilemmas  I found  myself 
in,  or  as  attempts  to  understand  difficult 
situations  from  a more  universal 
perspective.  A song  never  feels  complete 
until  it  provides  hope,  until  it  points  a 
way  out  of  a dilemma  it  describes. 

Songwriting  is  a marvelous  dialogue 
with  the  spiritual.  I recognize  each  song 
as  a gift,  a guiding  light.  I wrote  songs 
years  before  I knew  of  Quaker  spirituality, 
but  I feel  my  attentiveness  to  songwriting 
helped  prepare  me  for  the  Quaker 
process  of  listening  internally  for 
guidance,  and  they  have  been  mutually 
affirming. 

I rarely  played  these  songs  outside 
my  comfortable  privacy.  But  several  years 
ago  my  songs  started  to  have  a mid-life 
crisis.  They  insisted,  “You’re  mortal.  We 
don’t  have  to  be.  Get  over  it.”  Around 
that  time,  my  husband  John  said 
something  at  Quaker  meeting  about  how 
we  live  by  the  cumulative  grace  of  others. 
It  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  what  if 
nobody  sang,  ever?  What  if  we  were  all 
too  self-critical  and  no  one  in  the  past 
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b y Laurie  Childers 
Corvallis  (OK)  Meeting 


100,000  years  had  ever  sung  or  played 
music? 

Any  challenge  that  makes  me  grow 
usually  proves  worthwhile,  so  after  initial 
resistance,  I tried  to  confront  that  terror 
and  venture  out  from  my  “cave.”  I have 
done  some  performing,  and  grown 
comfortable  with  it,  but  family  life  with 
young  children  precludes  intensive 
touring. 

I set  out  to  record  the  CD  to  make 
the  songs  available  for  other  performers 
— to  give  the  songs  the  immortality  they 
requested.  It  was  18  months  before  I 
met  the  recording  engineer  the  project 
needed.  My  intuition  proved  true.  Roger 
Briand  later  told  me  that  he  took  on  the 
project  (despite  the  complexities  it  would 
involve)  because  he  felt  the  songs  had 


Y ath 


potential  for  healing.  Recording  proved 
full  of  blessings,  not  only  improving  my 
ear  and  my  skills.  Done  with  love  and 
care  and  purpose,  it  gave  the  songs  about 
inner  and  political  peace  a musical  quality 
that  I feel  confident  in  giving  to 
professional  performers. 

The  work  continues — “Are  You 
Satisfied?”  contains  only  half  the  songs  I 
started  with.  And  another  song  is  being 
written  now — the  piano  calls!  □ 


A “ born  pacifist ” 
raised  in  a con- 
servative mid- 
western  family, 
Laurie  became  in- 
volved with  third 
world  development , 
especially  appropr- 
iate technology,  and 
spent  much  of  the 
1 980s  working  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  a little 
in  the  South  Pacific  and  Latin  America.  In 
1 986,  she  married  a birthright  Quaker,  John 
Selker,  and  began  attending  Corvallis  Meeting 
after  their  first  child  was  born  because  she 
wanted  her  children  to  be  raised  with  Quaker 
values.  Laurie  teaches  ceramics  at  a local 
community  college;  has  two  children,  Julia  ( age 
11)  and  Jordan  (age  8);  and  plays  music  and 
writes  songs  whenever  she  can. 
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where  love  grows 

{In  the ' following  song,  I thought  of  Quakers 
and  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  for  the 
third  verse,  “ where  peace  dwells  hearts  are 
grateful  for  those  who  planted  the 
possibilities.  ”) 

where  love  grows  we  seek  fruits 
but  where  love  deepens  is  in  the  roots 
we  reach  down  to  draw  strength 
to  fill  our  thirst  for  spiritual  truths 

where  love  lives  waits  patience 
whose  eyes  have  seen  the  soul’s  need 
where  joy  lives  we  find  acceptance 
who  finds  delight  in  the  smallest 
things 

where  hope  thrives  the  one  who 
seeds 

knows  it  may  be  another  who 
harvests  food 

where  peace  dwells  hearts  are 
grateful 

for  those  who  planted  the  possibilities 


Book  Reviews 


Constantine’s  Sword.  The  Church  and  the 
Jews  by  James  Carroll.  Mariner  Books, 
Houghton  Mifflin.  Boston  New  York. 
616  pages  plus  chronology,  extensive 
notes,  bibliography  and  index.  2001  paper 
$16.00.  Review  by  Lois  Barton,  Eugene 
(OR)  Meeting. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  this 
book  the  reader  is  challenged  to 
understand  why  Jews  objected  to  the 
placement  of  a Christian  cross  next  to  the 
wall  of  Auschwitz,  a Holocaust  death 
camp.  The  symbolic  cross  represents  a 
subtle  gesture  toward  “Christianizing” 
Jews,  a process  which  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  church  for  two  thousand  years. 

Constantine’s  headquarters  were  at 
Trier  on  the  border  between  Germany 
and  France.  Trier  has  been  an  important 
church  center  in  mid-Europe  through 


where  love  grows  we  seek  fruits 
but  where  love  deepens  is  in  the  roots 
we  reach  down  to  draw  strength 
to  fill  our  thirst  for  spiritual  truths 

this  African  land 

(In  1983,  when  I was  a 25-year-old 
appropriate  technology  consultant,  I headed 
to  Kakamega  in  Kenya  for  a Ministry  of 
Energy  project  with  $10,000  Kenyan 
Schillings,  a stack  of  bills  too  big  to  hide. 
After  we  had  a late-night  fat  tire,  I learned 
that  the  driver  had  sold  the  spare  for  booze. 
I refused  to  get  on  a crowded  bus  in  the  dark, 
so  we  slept  restlessly  in  the  cab  of  the  pickup. 
The  driver  was  terrified  we’d  be  robbed  and 
killed.  I had  wild  dreams  all  night.  Then  I 
heard  the  drums  of  a funeral  parade  just 
before  dawn — which  begin  this  song  of 
gratitude  to  the  country  of'  Kenya,  for 
experiences  both  endearing  and  challenging. 

“ Uhuru”  means  “freedom”  in  Kiswahili.) 

flat  tire  that  night  outside  of 
Kericho — dark,  rain,  cold 
I woke  softly,  sunrise,  between 


the  centuries.  Ever  since  Constantine 
became  a Christian  and  identified  the 
cross  as  a primary  symbol  of  the  church, 
the  defamation  of  Jews  as  Christ-killers 
has  fueled  an  anti-Semitic  struggle 
between  the  church  and  the  Jewish 
people. 

The  Crusades  and  the  Inquisition  are 
covered  in  detail.  Such  historic  persons 
as  Martin  Luther,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Karl 
Marx,  Spinoza,  Voltaire,  Dreyfus  and 
Bismark  are  presented  along  with  their 
teachings  within  their  political  milieu. 
The  changing  role  of  the  Vatican 
throughout  is  clearly  noted.  In  each  case 
Carroll  spells  out  the  impact  on  the  times 
and  how  this  came  down  on  the  Jews. 

In  his  youth  James  Carroll  was  taken 
by  his  devout  Catholic  mother  to  visit 
Christian  shrines  throughout  Europe.  As 
a young  man  he  trained  as  a priest. 

Then,  while  writing  this  book,  he 
revisited  many  of  those  sites  seeking 


green  tea  fields — 
hills  quiet,  with  life, 
and  I was  glad 

this  African  land  has  been  a friend 
to  me, 

has  challenged  me,  and  comforted 
me 

this  African  land  has  been  a 
mother  to  me 

has  offered  me  a place  to  be 
uhuru 

the  stories  in  the  footpaths  and  the 
many  songs  in  children’s  eyes 
burn  clean  the  rusty  edges  of  my 
very  soul,  redefine 
I’m  not  afraid  to  feel 
this  African  land,  lover  to  me 
vivid  touch,  intimacy 
this  African  land,  mirror  to  me 
dark-eyed  people  need  to  live  free 

uhuru 

To  hear  these  and  other  songs  by  Laurie 
Childers,  go  to  www.lauriechilders.com. 


clarity  in  view  of  his  evolving 
understanding.  These  personal  ex- 
periences add  a sense  of  realism  to  the 
narrative. 

A paragraph  of  description  from  the 
book  jacket  offers  valuable  insight  into 
the  book’s  overall  impact:  “In  this  rare 
book  that  combines  searing  passion. ..with 
a subject  that  has  affected  all  of  our  lives,’ 
James  Carroll  maps  the  profoundly 
troubling  two-thousand-year  course  of 
the  Church’s  battle  against  Judaism  and 
faces  the  crisis  of  faith  it  has  provoked  in 
his  own  life  as  a Catholic.  More  than  a 
chronicle  of  religion,  this  dark  history  is 
the  central  tragedy  of  Western 
civilization,  its  fault  lines  reaching  deep 
into  our  culture”  {Chicago  Tribune ). 

I’ve  never  thought  of  myself  as  anti- 
Semitic,  but  reading  this  history  has 
opened  my  eyes  to  derogatory  cultural 
norms  purportedly  descriptive  of  Jews 
present  but  unrecognized  in  my  psyche.  I 
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have  been  shocked  to  learn  the  extent  of 
irrational  prejudice  engendered  by 
theological  contention  as  the  Christian 
church  attempted  to  differentiate  itself 
from  its  Jewish  roots. 

This  book  provides  an  important  tool 
for  any  reader  ready  to  take  an  honest 
look  at  where  we  have  come  since  the 
days  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. □ 


Memorial  Minutes 


Irna  Grace  Marshall 

Irna  Grace  Marshall  was  born  on 
November  29, 1916,  in  Kingsville, Texas, 
a remote  village  south  of  Corpus  Christi  and 
close  to  the  Mexican  border.  She  was  the 
first  of  three  daughters  and  three  sons  of 
John  Marvin  Marshall  and  Annie  Grace 
Whitnebert,  all  born  in  the  same  room  at 
home.  From  the  time  of  her  birth  her  father 
decided  to  call  her  Polly,  and  that  was  how 
she  was  known  to  her  family  all  her  life.  She 
didn’t  know  her  name  was  Irna  until  her 
mother  registered  her  for  school.  Irna/Polly 
loved  Texas,  her  family  and  her  childhood 
home  with  a front  porch  and  swing. 

At  16  Irna  went  to  Mary  Hardin  Baylor 
College  in  Belton, Texas,  where  she  majored 
in  math  and  physics  and  became  lifelong 
friends  with  Ruby-Lee  Pirtle.  An  early 
marriage  lasted  only  a short  time,  but  she 
then  married  Henry  Mason  Norvell.  Irna 
used  to  say,  “When  I talk  about  my  husband, 
that’s  who  I mean.”  Mason  was  sent  to  Italy 
in  World  War  II,  where  he  became  missing 
and  presumed  dead,  but  he  eventually 
returned  home.  Irna  had  a daughter  who  was 
killed  in  a bus  accident.  Later  a son  choked 
to  death.  In  1951  Irna  and  Mason  adopted 
Phillip,  but  shortly  afterward  Mason  died  in 
a car  accident.  Somewhere  along  the  line, 
Irna  got  cancer,  had  major  surgery,  and 
recovered. 

While  living  in  Austin,  Texas,  Irna 
joined  the  Quaker  meeting  and  also  met  and 
married  Adam  Ristad.  They  worked  for  a 
couple  of  years  in  rural  New  Mexico  and  then 
moved  to  Colorado  where  they  were  part  of 
the  Boulder  Meeting.  Irna  and  Adam  adopted 
Nick,  bom  in  1958.  Irna  was  very  proud  ofher 
multiracial  family.  When  Nick  was  5 and 
Phillip  was  12,  they  moved  to  the  state  of 
Washington,  where  the  marriage  fell  apart. 

Irna  worked  as  a physicist  in  Baltimore, 
MD,  during  World  War  II.  After  the  war 
she  earned  a Master’s  degree  and  a PhD  in 


English  and  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  She  taught  Drama  and  English 
Literature,  including  the  Bible  as  literature, 
at  Texas  Tech,  at  the  University  of  Utah  and 
in  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Irna  inherited  poor  eyesight.  Phillip 
recalls  Irna  telling  him  that  until  she  was  a 
teenager  and  got  glasses,  she  didn’t  realize 
there  were  leaves  on  the  trees.  By  1979  she 
was  legally  blind. 

Irna  went  to  work  for  the  Washington 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  1965,  and 
developed  what  became  her  main  passion  in 
life,  helping  blind  babies.  Irna  was  a pioneer  in 
this  field  at  a time  when  little  attention  was 
given  to  the  needs  of  blind  children  until  it  was 
time  for  them  to  go  to  school.  She  developed  a 
program  that  became  a model  for  other  agencies 
and  state  commissions.  Recognizing  the 
importance  of  reaching  out  to  families  when 
they  first  discovered  their  child’s  blindness,  she 
worked  to  ensure  that  hospitals  and  physicians 
knew  about  the  services  and  would  make 
referrals.  Irna  often  made  personal  visits  to 
families  in  the  first  days  and  weeks  of  their 
discovery  of  their  child’s  blindness.  Her  warmth 
and  knowledge  gave  hope  as  well  as 
explanations.  She  was  on  the  Planning 
Committee  for  the  International  Symposium 
on  Preschool  Blind,  and  her  work  took  her  to 
conferences  in  other  countries. 

Irna  transferred  her  membership  from 
Austin  to  University  Meeting  (Seattle,  WA( 
in  1981,  and  it  became  an  important  home 
for  her  and  a source  of  strength  when  her 
mother,  whom  Irna  had  been  caring  for,  died 
in  1982  and  Nick  died  of  cancer  in  1983  at 
the  age  of  26.  Nick  left  a 2 VUyear-old 
daughter,  Maleena.  Irna  and  Maleena 
developed  a deep  bond.  Irna  served  on  the 
Worship  and  Ministry,  Personnel,  Oversight 
and  Social  Concerns  committees  of 
University  Meeting. 

In  her  later  years,  Irna  suffered  from 
increasing  blindness  and  other  medical 
problems,  including  increasingly  severe 
osteoporosis  associated  with  spinal  fractures 
and  frequent  pain.  She  progressed  from  using 
a walker  to  using  a wheelchair  but  insisted  on 
maintaining  as  much  independence  as  possible. 
Irna  came  to  meeting  every  Sunday  that  she 
possibly  could,  sometimes  with  the  assistance 
ofher  care  committee.  She  had  a regular  chair, 
with  arms,  in  a regular  spot  in  the  worship  room. 
We  felt  the  strength  ofher  presence. 

Irna  moved  from  Seattle  to  Sand  Point 
Idaho  to  be  closer  to  her  son,  Phillip,  and  was 
occasionally  able  to  attend  meeting  there.  After 


two  years  she  returned  to  Seattle,  but  two  years 
later  she  again  moved  to  Idaho.  When  Phillip 
decided  to  move  to  Homer,  Alaska,  and  found 
a nearby  facility  for  Ima,  she  looked  forward  to 
being  close  to  Phillip,  to  the  water  and  to  a 
Quaker  community.  It  was  not  to  be.  She  was 
diagnosed  with  cancer  right  after  the  move  and 
lived  only  two  months  in  Alaska.  Fortunately 
Bill  and  Ruthe  Schoder-Ehri,  members  of 
University  Meeting  who  live  in  Homer,  were 
able  to  be  with  her  in  her  final  days.  She  died 
on  April  6, 2004,  at  the  age  of  87. 

Ima  was  tough  and  strong-willed.  She  also 
loved  and  cared  deeply  about  people.  She 
found  joy  in  life  in  spite  of  the  many  struggles 
she  faced.  Good  food,  a flower,  clouds,  and 
news  of  friends  delighted  her.  She  was  known 
for  her  parting  words,  “Go  with  God.”  □ 

Arthur  Barnett 

Arthur  Barnett,  who  died  on  Bainbridge 
Island,  Washington,  on  October  25, 
2003,  at  the  age  of  96,  was  an  outstanding 
civil  rights  lawyer,  perhaps  best  known  for 
his  work  on  the  ultimately  successful 
Hirabayashi  case.  Born  in  Glasgow,  of  Irish 
parents  on  April  30, 1907,  Arthur  was  taken 
back  to  Belfast  as  an  infant,  and  then  again 
to  Glasgow  as  his  father,  Thomas  R.  Barnett, 
sought  employment  that  would  enable  him 
to  support  his  wife  and  three  sons.  America 
sounded  more  promising  and  Thomas 
Barnett  emigrated  alone,  hoping  to  send  for 
his  family  as  soon  as  he  was  settled. 
Unfortunately,  this  was  1914  and  the 
coming  of  the  war  not  only  made  their 
passage  impossible,  but  the  German 
blockade  meant  that  they  often  did  not 
receive  such  money  as  he  sent  to  them  and 
their  lives  were  exceedingly  difficult.  It  was 
seven  years  before  the  family  could  be 
reunited,  settling  at  Alki  Beach  in  West 
Seattle.  Arthur  was  fourteen  when  he 
entered  the  Seattle  school  system  with  his 
Glasgow  brogue.  He  liked  to  tell  how  the 
teasing  stopped  when  they  discovered  his 
skill  at  soccer.  Having  been  active  in  Scouting 
in  Glasgow,  he  became  an  Eagle  Scout  in 
this  country.  As  a student  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  he  supported  himself  by 
teaching  lifesaving  for  the  Red  Cross.  He 
graduated  from  the  UW  law  School  in  1932 
and  worked  for  the  Federal  Transient  Service, 
a Depression-era  program  running  camps 
for  homeless  boys  and  men  who  had  drifted 
west  looking  for  work.  Having  been  active  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland, 
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Arthur  began  attending  University 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  met  Virginia  Norwood,  whom  he  married 
in  1936.  Gordon  Barnett,  their  oldest  son, 
reports  that  Virginia  first  noticed  Art  because 
of  his  considerable  talent  on  the  harmonica, 
while  “he  was  similarly  impressed  by  her  skill 
with  the  intellect,  not  an  instrument  often 
played  well.”  By  that  time  he  had  opened 
his  own  law  office;  and  Arthur  and  Virginia 
together  discovered  the  Society  of  Friends, 
which  they  joined  in  1940,  just  in  time  to  be 
in  the  founding  group  for  University 
Meeting.  With  Arthur’s  death,  Virginia  is 
the  only  remaining  member  of  that  original 
group.  Shortly  after  the  Meeting  was 
established,  one  of  the  first  to  join  it,  Gordon 
Hirabayashi,  a UW  student,  decided  that, 
as  a US  citizen,  he  could  not  accept  the 
curfew  established  for  Japanese-Americans 
and  submitted  to  arrest.  Arthur  took  on 
Gordon’s  case  and  carried  it  to  the  Supreme 
Court  where,  given  the  wartime  hysteria  that 
had  gone  to  send  such  citizens  to 
concentration  camps,  he  lost  in  a unanimous 
decision.  Both  Arthur  and  Gordon  lived  to 
see  the  decision  reversed  in  1988,  opening 


the  way  for  some  reparations  for  the 
Japanese-Americans  who  had  been  so 
unjustly  incarcerated.  Both  are  considered 
heroes  by  the  Japanese-American 
community.  In  1983,  the  Washington  State 
ACLU  presented  Ajrthur  with  their  William 
O.  Douglas  Award,  and  he  and  Gordon 
together  received  the  State  Trial  Lawyers 
Association’s  Courage  Award  in  1993.When 
the  Seattle  Regional  Office  of  the  AFSC  was 
organized  around  services  to  Japanese- 
Americans  in  those  bleak  days,  Arthur  was 
its  first  Clerk,  and  he  and  Virginia  remained 
active  with  the  Committee  through  the 
merging  of  the  Seattle  and  Portland  Regions 
into  what  is  now  the  Northwest  Regional 
Office.  Arthur  had  too  many  other  important 
cases  to  catalogue  here,  but  the  MarkTobey 
tax  case  should  receive  attention.  In  this, 
Arthur  established  that  an  artist  (any  artist, 
not  just  a painter)  is  entitled  to  the  same 
deduction  for  income  earned  abroad  that  was 
automatically  granted  to  businessmen  or 
anyone  working  on  a contract.  Arthur  had 
first  been  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  Northwest 
artists  through  his  defending  the 
conscientious  objector  claims  of  young  Morris 


Graves.  His  growing  friendship  with  artists, 
combined  with  Virginia’s  training  in  art 
history,  led  to  their  assembling  their  own  fine 
collection.  Indeed,  Arthur  was  more  than 
once  paid  for  his  legal  services  with  a painting. 
In  1960,  the  Barnett  family  moved  from 
Seattle  to  Bainbridge  Island,  where  they  had 
been  spending  summers  for  some  years. 
Arthur  continued  to  commute  to  his  Seattle 
office  by  ferry.  It  was  in  the  Barnett  home  on 
the  Island  that  the  Agate  Passage  Worship 
Group  first  met,  and  the  Barnetts  remained 
active  with  that  growing  group  until  their 
health  interfered  with  attendance.  In  his  last 
years,  though  his  memory  was  failing,  Arthur 
remained  sweet-tempered  and  gentle,  picking 
up  many  new  friends  in  his  daily  walks  through 
the  streets  near  his  home.  Because  so  many  of 
his  colleagues,  both  in  the  Meeting  and  in  the 
Seattle  legal  community,  had  predeceased  him, 
his  family -Virginia,  three  sons,  Gordon,  John 
and  Frederic,  and  daughter  Molly-opted  for  a 
memorial  in  the  local  church  of  the 
neighborhood  where  he  was,  at  the  end,  best 
known.  They  were  joined,  however,  by  a much 
wider  community  wantingto  celebrate  and  give 
thanks  for  this  remarkable  man.  □ 


75  Years  of 
Building  the 
Western  Quaker 
Community 


Thanks  to  Your 
Generous  Support 

Friends  Bulletin  is  your  link  to  what’s  happening  among 
Western  Friends.  Through  our  magazine,  website,  special 
publications,  and  visits  to  Meetings,  we  help  to  build  our 
Quaker  community  and  enable  you  to  be  a part  of  it. 

To  continue  our  work,  we  need  your  support.  Please 
consider  making  a special  donation  to  Friends  Bulletin 
during  our  “Diamond  Anniversary.” 

Those  who  donate  $75  or  more  will  receive  as  a 
gift  either  our  new  book,  Compassionate  Listening,  or 
our  new  t-shirt,  “Real  Men  Listen.”  (Please  indicate 
your  preference  with  your  donation.) 

If  you  would  like  to  ensure  the  future  of  our  maga- 
zine, please  consider  remembering  Friends  Bulletin  in 
your  will  or  trust.  While  gifts  of  all  sizes  are  needed  and 
always  appreciated,  building  an  endowment  for  Friends 
Bulletin  is  the  best  way  to  assure  the  magazine’s  contin- 
ued ability  to  be  a voice  for  and  among  independent 
Western  Friends.  For  planned  giving  information,  please 
contact  Lanny  Jay,  Treasurer  of  our  Board.  Phone:  707- 
869-0759;  Fax:  707-869-3034;  or  E-mail:  landbird(® 
earthlink.net. 
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Contact  us 
for  our 
latest  catalog 

o 

in  full  color! 

QuakerBooks 

ofFGC 


1216  Arch  Street,  2B 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

to  order,  call:. 

1-800-966-4556 

e-mail: 

bookstore@fgcquaker.org 

Order  on  the  web! 

www.quakerbooks.org 


life.  This 


book  that  belongs  in  every 
meeting  house  and  in  every  new  attenders’ 
home. 

Orbis,  2004, 144  pp.,  paperback  $16.00 

Lives  That  Speak:  Stories  of 
Twentieth-  Century  Quakers 
by  the  Religious  Education  Committee  of  FGC; 
Mamie  Clark,  editor 

Designed  for  students  in  the 
Spealc  Th  to  8th  grade  these  stories 
provide  young  people  with 
models  of  courage,  creativity' 
and  caring. 

Quaker  Press  of  FGC,  2004, 

168  pp.,  paperback  $14.95 
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Sierra  Friends  Center  Opens 
Doors  to  Peace  and  Justice 
Through  Learning  and  Service 

Sierra  Friends  Center  has  launched  its 
first  major  campaign  to  fund  new  programs. 
Founded  in  2002  on  the  John  Woolman 
School  campus  near  Nevada  City,  California, 
its  programs — the  Woolman  Semester  for 
teens,  Summer  Camps  for  youth  and 
Residential  Courses  for  all  ages — open  doors 
for  participants  to  meaningful  spiritual  and 
educational  experiences.  Sierra  Friends 
Center’s  230  acres  of  orchards,  meadows, 
woods  and  streams  provides  a magnificent 
setting  for  growth  and  advancement,  and  the 
property’s  residents  are  committed  to 
implementing  sustainability  as  a way  of  life. 

The  Woolman  Semester  builds  on  the 
values  initiated  in  1963  by  the  John 
Woolman  School  and  carries  them  forward 
in  a semester  program  for  students  in  11th, 
12th  and  post-high  school  grades.  Students 
experience  a college-like  atmosphere  with 
the  challenge  and  responsibility  of 
independence  within  a structure  of  rigorous 
academics,  service  programs  and  shared 
community  work. 

Starting  in  the  summer  of 2005,  Sierra 
Friends  Center  will  also  be  home  to  a Quaker 
camping  program.  We  are  honored  to  share 
the  legacy  begun  by  Barry  Morley  of  BYM 
and  Walter  Sullivan  at  PYM’s  Quaker 
Center  in  opening  doors  of  nurturing  and 
challenging  summer  activities  to  youth  aged 
9-14.  We  know  and  have  witnessed  that 
fostering  these  programs  keeps  Quakerism 
alive  and  well. 

Recent  residential  courses  at  SFC 
include  a two-week  long  Permaculture 
Design  Certification  Course,  residential 
pottery  programs  centered  around  our 
beautiful  wood-fired  climbing  kiln,  Quaker 
and  Buddhist  retreats  and  Nonviolent 
Communication  intensives  for  families, 
couples  and  individuals. 

SFC  needs  your  support  to  keep  these 
doors  to  vibrant  leadings  and  opportunities 
open!  Over  the  next  three  years,  $450,000 
in  grants  and  donations  will  be  used  to 
support  our  programs  as  they  grow  to  be  self- 
sustaining.  Your  partnership  and  generosity 
will  allow  us  to  carry  forward  our  vision  for 
peace  and  justice  through  learning  and 
service.  Gifts  maybe  sent  to:  Sierra  Friends 
Center  Development  Office,  13075 
Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959. 
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Classifieds 


Publications 

Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 
Friends  around  the  world.  Free  sample  avail- 
able upon  request.  Join  our  family  of  Friends  for  one 
year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  information  contact: 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fiim.org 
Website:  www.fiim.org 

Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and  out- 
of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Contact  us 
for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe  St, 
Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435-3499. 

E-mail:  vintage@gis.net. 

**** 

Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types  & 
Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s 
goal:  To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  vi- 
sual, musical,  and  performing  arts  within  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of 
Quaker  expression,  ministry,  witness,  and  out- 
reach. To  these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual, 
practical,  and  financial  support  as  way  opens. 
Help  build  an  international  network  of  creative 
support  and  celebration.  Membership  $22/year. 
FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http:/ 
/www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 


Schools.  Retreat  Centers,  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 

retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 

our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs.  Among 

the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 

8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

**** 

The  Woolman  Semester  at  Sierra  Friends 
Center  offers  a Quaker  Educational  opportu- 
nity in  a one  semester  high  school  experience 
emphasizing  Quaker  Testimonies:  Peace,  Jus- 
tice, Sustainability  & Service;  rigorous  college 
preparatory  courses  and  simple  living  in  com- 
munity. Unique  highlight  to  a student’s  portfo- 
lio. Scholarships  available.  See  www.woolman.org 

and  contact  Kathy  Runyan  at  530-273-3183. 

**** 

F riends  House  is  a multilevel  retirement 

COMMUNITY  offering  independent  living  apart- 
ments and  houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facility, 
skilled  nursing,  and  an  adult  day  services  pro- 
gram serving  residents  and  the  wider  Santa  Rosa, 
CA  community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends 
House  is  easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the 
Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests,  and  the  vine- 
yards of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Friends 
House  is  owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Asso- 
ciation of  Services  for  the  Elderly  (EASE),  a 
California  not-for-profit  corporation.  The  fa- 
cility and  Board  of  Directors  are  strongly  influ- 
enced by  Quaker  traditions.  The  welfare  and 
growth  of  persons  within  an  environment  which 
stresses  independence  is  highly  valued.  Tour 
Friends  House  at  our  website  at 
www.friendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684 
Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409.  707- 
538-0152. 

**** 

Wellsprings  Friends  School:  alternative, 
accredited  high  school  grades  9-12.  Rooted  in 
the  Quaker  Spirit  of  simplicity,  community, 
nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light  in  every  per- 
son. Open  enrollment.  Climate  of  affirmation. 
3590  W 18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR  97402.  541- 
686-1223.  FAX:  541-687-1493.  Dennis 
Hoerner,  Head. 

**** 

Accommodations:  William  Penn  House, 
WASHINGTON,  DC.  Quaker  Seminars,  youth 
programs,  bed  and  breakfast.  5 blocks  from  the 
Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and  near  Smithsonian 
Museums.  Shared  accommodations  for  indi- 
viduals and  groups.  Gays,  lesbians  and  people 
of  color  are  welcome.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003.  202-543-5560.  FAX 
202-543-3814,  director@wmpennhouse.org, 
www. Quaker.org/  penn-house . 

Positions  open:  Interns:  9-12  month  commit- 
ment. Assist  with  hospitality  and  seminar  plan- 
ning at  William  Penn  House.  Room  & board 
with  small  stipend.  Applications  from  gays,  les- 
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Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice, 
diversity,  gender  equity,  and 
the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide  / Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984. 
free  sample:  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 
413-243-4350  or 
www.concernedsingles.com 


bians  and  people  of  color  are  welcome.  5 blocks 
from  the  Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and  near  the 
Smithsonian  Museums.  See  contact  info  above. 

When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travelers’  rooms 
at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  ( WA).  For  reserva- 
tions call  Megan  Snyder-Camp  at  206-632-9839 
or  e-mail:  quakerhouse.sea@juno.com. 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends  School, 
located  in  SW  Portland,  OR.  A Friends  school 
for  children,  grades  K-8,  rooted  in  Quaker  val- 
ues. Children  are  provided  with  a quality  aca- 
demic and  a developmentally  appropriate  edu- 
cation. The  school  environment  is  caring  and 
nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on  nonviolent 
conflict  resolution.  For  information,  contact 
Judy  Smith,  portlandfriendss@qwest.net  or 
503-245-8164. 

Services 

SINGLE  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting  unat- 
tached people  who  like  to  read  together  since 
1970.  Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends.  SBL, 
Box  74,  Swarthmore,  PA  19039. 
SBL@compuserve.com.  800-773-3437. 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres 

FOR  A DAY  AT  A HORSE  FARM.  All  ages  wel- 
come. Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confi- 
dence in  people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as 
well  as  more  experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn 
to  see  the  world  from  the  horse’s  point  of  view. 
Visit  www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone: 
360-825-3628.  E-mail:  friendlaverne 

@friendlyhorseacres.com. 

**** 

Practice  Simplicity  by  getting  your  living 
and  work  space  ORGANIZED!  Friendly, 
professional  organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help 
you  clean  up  your  physical  or  electronic  clut- 
ter and  set  up  systems  for  keeping  things  or- 
derly. Confidential  and  non-judgmental.  503- 
283-8615. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  StudyTour.  Visit  the 
Quaker  community  of  Monteverde.  See  the 
cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sarah 
Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa 
Rica.  Phone/FAX:  Oil  506-645-5436  or  520- 
364-8694  or  E-mail:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 
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website:  www.crstudytours.com. 

* * =k 

Consider  the  Arizona  F riends  Commu- 
nity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND,  HOME. 
360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft  elevation, 
often  near-perfect  weather,  among  good  friends. 
Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey,  6567  N San 
Luis  Obispo  Drive,  Douglas,  AZ  85607. 
Website:  arizonafriends.com. 

Quaker  Writers,  Editors,  and  Publishers 
Are  invited  to  join  QUIP  (Quakers 

Uniting  IN  PUBLISHING),  an  international  “self 
help”  organization  of  theologically  diverse 
Friends  concerned  with  the  ministry  of  the 
written  word.  Contact  Graham  Garner  at 
grahamG@fgcquaker.org  website 

www.quaker.org/ quip. 

“Are  You  Satisfied?”  CD  of  original  music, 
Quakerly  concerns:  life  as  a hopeful  spiritual 
journey,  personal  8c political  resolutions.  Listen, 
read  lyrics  @ http://www.lauriechilders.com/,  also 
cdbaby.com/lchilders 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  DAVID  BROWN,  A QUAKER 
REALTOR.  David  will  refer  you  to  a real  estate 
professional  to  assist  you  with  buying  and/or  sell- 
ing a home  anywhere  in  the  USA.  E-mail: 
Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

Burundi,  Rwanda,  Kenya  and  Uganda 

WoRKCAMPS  WITH  THE  AFRICAN  GREAT 

Lakes  Initiative/Friends  Peace  Teams: 

Construct  classrooms,  refurbish  Quaker 
schools,  rebuild  homes.  July  3 to  August  6, 
2005.  Teams  with  international  and  local 
workcampers.  Good  health  and  willingness  to 
do  manual  labor.  Construction  skills  unnec- 
essary. Living  conditions  will  be  Spartan. 
Fundraising  required.  Applications  on  a first 
come  basis.  Contact  Dawn  Rubbert, 
auntdawn@charter.  net 

* * * * 

Teach  English  in  China.  YingwenTeach 
(www.yingwenteach.com),  a Friendly  Tucson 
organization,  seeks  adventuresome  souls  to 
teach  conversational  English  for  long-  or 
short-term  (2,  3,  or  4 weeks).  Chinese  schools 
provide  salary,  free  housing,  and  more. 
Contact  Shane  at  info@yingwenteach.com 
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^yLAF SC /Intermountain  YM 
^I^JoiNT  Service  Project:  Quaker 

WORK  CAMPS  FOR  TEENS  AND  ADULTS. 
Spring  and  fall  in  Mexico,  summer  with 
Oglala  Lakota.  Contact  Mike  Gray 
MGray@afsc.org  or  520-907-6321. 
Website:  afsc.org 


Custom  Calligraphy.  Marriage  certificates; 
celebrations  of  commitment;  naming  documents 
for  newborn  or  adopted  children.  Visit  my 
website  <wynnellewellyn.com>  or  call  me  to 
discuss  your  needs.  413-634-5576 

The  PeaceableTable,  successor  to  The 
Friendly  Vegetarian.  A monthly  online 
journal  for  vegetarian  Quakers  and  others. 
Articles,  recipes,  book  and  film  reviews,  letters. 
www.vegetarianfriends.net. 

The  Earlham  School  of  Religion  (ESR) 

SEEKS  CANDIDATES  FOR  A TWO-THIRDS  TO 
FULL-TIME  TEACHING  FACULTY  APPOINTMENT 

in  Practical  Theology,  with  an  emphasis 
in  Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling,  to  teach 
introductory  and  advanced  courses  in  a seminary 
setting.  Qualified  candidates  will  have  academic 
and  practical  experience  that  demonstrates 
competency  in  pastoral  theology  and  pastoral 
counseling,  and  the  ability  and  passion  to  equip 
individuals  for  a ministry  of  caring.  Candidates 
must  be  capable  of  working  respectfully  and 
collegially  with  students  and  faculty  representing 
a wide  range  of  theological,  political,  and  social 
perspectives  in  both  on-campus  and  distance- 
education  environments.  Preferred  academic 
preparation  would  include  a doctoral  level  degree 
as  well  as  the  Master  of  Divinity.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  candidates  with  experience  in  clinical 
pastoral  education,  demonstrated  teaching 
ability,  and  ability  to  work  with  emerging 
educational  technologies.  Ability  to  teach  in  a 
related  discipline  is  a plus,  especially  with 
candidates  seeking  a full-time  appointment. 

Qualified  candidates  from  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  women,  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Applications  will  begin  to 
be  reviewed  in  December  2004  and  the  search 
will  continue  until  the  position  is  filled.  Teaching 
responsibilities  commence  in  the  2005-2006 
academic  year. 

A cover  letter  explaining  interest  in  the 
position,  vita,  and  the  names  of  three  references 
may  be  sent  to: 

Clerk  of  the  Search  Committee 

Earlham  School  of  Religion 

228  College  Avenue 

Richmond,  IN  47374-5360 
765-983-1423 


2004 Advertising  Rates:  $.47 per  word  for 
classifed ads.  Minimum  charge,  $9.  Box  ads: 
10%  extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if possible. 
Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to  publication.  Dis- 
play ADS:  $16  per  column  inch.  *4 page  ad  (4  x 
4V2):  $97 — 1 column  ad  (2Vi  x 10):  $139 — 2 
column  ad  (5  x 10):  $239 — V2  page  ad  (7 ’A  x 
4V2):  $169 — Full page  (7‘/2X  10):  $299.  Dis- 
counts: 10%  for  3 consecutive  appearances, 
25%  for  10  consecutive  appearances  of  ad. 
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Anthony  Manousos  and  Robert  Griswold 
practicing  their  listening  skills 
with  Polly  Kmetz  and  Phyllis  Hoge 


Contact  your  Meeting  liaison  or  clerk 
to  be  sure  you’ve  renewed. 


Support  Friends  Bulletin  by  ordering: 


Our  new  “Real  Men 
listen” 
T-shirt 

Our  latest  book: 
Compassionate 
listening 


Compassionate 

Listening 


Our  pamphlet 
“Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective 


ISLAM 


Order  today! 


fl  Indicate  the  number  of  books  or  pamphlets  you  wish  to  order  in  the  underlined  space  on  left. 

Compassionate  Listening  and  other  writings  by  Gene  Hoffman,  Quaker  Peacemaker  and  Mystic.  Friends  Bulletin  Publications, 

I 2003.  “For  more  than  half  a century,  Gene  Hoffman — through  her  essays  and  poetry,  her  workshops  and  speeches,  her  travels  and 
I her  witness — has  been  a fountainhead  of  creative  spirituality  and  courageous  peacemaking.  This  book  will  be  a rich  resource  for 
I those  who  come  after  her.”  — Richard  Deats,  Editor  ol  Fellowship  Magazine.  Paperbound,  350  pp.  with  photos  and  index.  $16.95 
| (plus  $3  postage&  handling). 


Quaker  Peace  Testimony  in  Times  ofTerrorism , Friends  Bulletin  Pamphlet  #2  (2003)  by  Robert  Griswold,  Mt  View,  CO, 
Meeting.  Reflections  upon  the  spiritual  basis  for  Friends’  peacemaking  efforts  during  this  time  of  “perpetual  war  for  perpetual 
peace.”  Ideal  for  study  groups.  Single  copy:  $3.95.  Two  or  more:  $3  each  (inch  postage  & handling). 


Islam from  a Quaker  Perspective,  Friends  Bulletin  Pamphlet  #1  (2003).  After  September  11,  2001,  Anthony  Manousos  (Santa 
Monica,  CA,  Meeting)  fasted  during  Ramadan  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Muslim  community  and  the  practice  of  Islam. 
This  pamphlet  explores  the  spirituality  of  fasting,  examines  the  Islamic  faith  in  relation  to  Friends’  testimonies,  and  provides  a brief 
overview  of  Quaker  involvement  in  the  Middle  East.  Single  copy:  $3.95.  Two  or  more:  $3  each  (inch  postage  & handling). 


A Western  Quaker  Reader,  Writings  by  and  about  Independent  Quakers  in  the  Western  United  States.  Friends  Bulletin  Publica- 
tions, 2000.  First  historical  work  about  Western  Quakerism  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  Independent  Friends  provides  vivid, 
first-person  testimonies  by  Friends  involved  in  the  “reinvention”  of  Quakerism  in  the  Western  USA  from  the  1930s  to  the 
present.  354  pp.  paper.  $19.95  (inch  postage  & handling). 

T-shirts.  Please  indicate  number  and  color  of  shirts  in  box 
below.  $16  each  plus  $3  postage  & handling 

Black  Navy  blue 

Medium 

Large 

X-Large 

XX-Large* 

Total 

* Add  $ 1 .50  for  XX-Large 


To  order,  check  off  items  you  want  on  this  page,  and  send  with 
check  made  out  to  “Friends  Bulletin”  to:  Friends  Bulletin, 

3223  Danaha  St , Torrance  CA  90505. 

Your  Name 

Address  


City 


State 


_Zip_ 


FREE  POSTAGE  with  orders  of  $35  or  more. 


